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H. W. A. DETERDING ‘ 


As head of the great Anglo-Dutch oil company known as the Royal Dutch-Shell, Mr. Deter- 
ding is probably the most important single figure in the great oil drama that stretches around 
the world (See page 550) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE course which the nation should 

adopt with the peace situation seems 

now fairly plain. The great majority 

of the American people endorse the 

Treaty of Versailles; the guarantees, 
indemnities, reparations, readjustments of terri- 
tory, and other provisions in that document 
represent justice as completely as justice can be 
obtained under present conditions. The great 
majority also favor some kind of a league to 
preserve that treaty, though not the league 
which President Wilson brought from Paris. 
It is impossible to adopt the Treaty of Versailles 
without adopting the league, at least in prin- 
ciple, for the Treaty itself cannot function with- 
out the league. The whole structure of the 
Treaty, indeed, rests upon the league as a 
foundation. Yet the Senate can ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles without accepting the pres- 
ent league in all its details, or, indeed, in any of 
them. It can simply ratify “a league,” adding 
a stipulation that the exact form which this 
new covenant is to take shall be determined at a 
new conference of the nations. There are 
plenty of signs that the Great Powers will 
assent to this plan, and that they will be only 
too glad to hold another meeting to draft a new 
covenant. Mr. Lloyd George himself has gone 
so far as to say that another attempt to draft a 
League of Nations would probably improve 
the present scheme. France is similarly in an 
acquiescent mood. The new President will 


then be free to appoint a body of representa- 
tives who really represent the character and 
intelligence of the American people and who, in 
association with similar groups from the na- 
tions, will be able to give plenty of time to this 
great work. The result will be something far 
more satisfactory than the hastily executed 
product which was turned out in Paris. This 
programme will leave the Treaty of Versailles 
itself intact and will give the world’s greatest 
statesmen an opportunity to formulate a real 
plan for the future ordering of civilization. 

Of the two candidates, Mr. Harding has 
practically adopted this plan. He now says 
that he does not favor a separate peace with 
Germany—-which means the same thing as 
ratifying the Treaty; he also says that he favors 
an “association,” a “society,” or a “league,” 
whose purpose it shall be to maintain the peace 
of the world. Mr. Cox still gives lip service 
to the Wilsonian programme, but his adhesion 
to this is not practical, since the Wilson tactics, 
if adopted literally, mean another four years 
quarrel with the Senate. This would hardly 
occur for it is known that Mr. Cox is not un- 
alterably opposed to changes in the covenant 
of the league. Thus, whether Mr. Cox or Mr. 


Harding enter the White House it is practi- 
cally certain that the Versailles Treaty stipula- 
tions will be adopted by the United States and 
that an amended or new covenant will be 
worked out. 


’ 





MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


A leader of the non-militant women suffragists, and one of the most important figures in the 
attaining of universal suffrage in America 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


The Premier of Greece, a great statesman from a small country who, by his personal ability, 

has attained the realization of Greek national ambitions. By the treaty of peace with Tur- 

key, recently concluded, Greece has gained control of almost all the territory inhabited by 
Greeks around the Aégean Sea (See page 535) 





JOHN HOLLADAY LATANE 


Professor of American History and Dean of the College in the Johns Hopkins University, 
whose recently published book on “The United States and Latin America” is an important 
contribution on inter-American relations 
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THEODORE H. PRICE 


Editor of Commerce and Finance, whose article on “The Advance in Railroad Rates”’ in this 
number of the WorLD’s Work gives an encouraging picture of the small additional cost of 
necessities as a result of the advance in freight charges (See page 557) 
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REAR-ADMIRAL ALBERT P. NIBLACK . P 


The new naval attaché at the American Embassy in London. The appointment of a man 
of his rank and achievements shows that the Navy Department has developed a new and 
encouraging attitude toward information on foreign navies 
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The March of Events 


Are We Downhearted? 


WO years ago as the troop ships drew 

into the harbors of France some voice 

on board ship would yell the question: 
“Are we downhearted?”’ and from thousands 
of voices would come the answer. “No.” 
Yet these men were on their way to the un- 
known terrors of war. But there was neither 
fear, pessimism, or indifference among them. 

Consider their spirit. It is what we need 
now. There are big tasks ahead of this country 
now, not bigger than we can do, but big enough 
to stir our imagination and pride. All we 
need is a warming of our enthusiasm, a quick- 
ening of our morale, a reinvigoration of the 
usual American confidence and optimism. And 
we have much reason for this confidence if we 
merely stop and look at the facts as they are. 

For twenty years before the war we carried 
on a campaign against the railroads—the 
particular foundation of our industrial system 
—and all the while were as enthusiastically 
cheerful about it as could be. Now that Con- 
gress has passed a great constructive measure 
in the Esch-Cummings Bill and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made an important 
constructive move in granting an unprece- 
dented raise in rates, we are all as glum as 
can be. When for the first time in twenty 
years we have a constructive policy toward 
the railroads we are glum about it. 

Again the war inflation inevitably produced 
an embarrassing high level of prices. How 
were we to get down from the tableland of 
top prices. The old method was by a panic 
intensified by trumpetings of panic. Hf we 
were facing such a condition now we might 
well be sombre-minded. But for the first 
time in our history we are facing this financial 
descent with proper equipment. The Federal 
Reserve System is adequate to the task. The 
shoe makers, the woolen manufacturers, the 
silk makers, the furriers have all started down 
without accident and the automobile makers 
are looking at the downward path. But in- 
stead of contemplating the descent with 
wrinkled brows weshould look at it with thanks- 
giving. Those who go up must come down. 
We knew that coming down was necessary. 
It has always been so, but the new factor in the 
situation is that for the first time in our history 
we are equipped so that the descent need not 
be dangerous. We ought to be cheerful instead 
of pessimistic about this. 
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We are depressed about Europe. There are 
grounds for it, too, if people enjoy depression. 
But let us make a comparison with the more 
cheerful days of the war. When the German 
drive reached Chateau-Thierry in 1917 Clemen- 
ceau stated that he would fight in front of 
Paris as long as that was possible, fight in 
Paris if that were necessary, and fight behind 
Paris if that were necessary. There was no lack 
of vigor or cheerfulness in the face of great 
danger during the war. That was the spirit of 
that time. Why, then, if we could be cheer- 
ful in the face of German militarism, should 
we view with motionless alarm the attack of 
the Bolshevist anarchy? A little action on 
our part would go a long way toward helping 
the situation and Secretary Colby’s statement 
of policy concerning the Bolsheviki is the most 
cheerful phenomenon that has come from the 
State Department in a long time. Our days 
of indeterminate policy with the exponents of 
anarchy—of Prinkipo conferences, Bullitt mis- 
sions, etc.—seem to be over. We are against 
the Bolsheviki and for a unified Russia. That 


doesn’t solve the question, of course, but the 
statement of the policy was very useful to 
the French in helping the Poles handle the 
Bolshevist attack on Warsaw. Secretary Col- 


by’s action was a good sign worth noting. 
And American warships went to Danzig. 

Our foreign affairs seem unusually compli- 
cated at present and this seems to worry many 
people. But the truth is that our foreign 
affairs are not so much more complicated than 
they have often been before. The chief dif- 
ference is that we are more alive to the fact 
that we have foreign affairs, and that is a thing 
to be thankful for. 

The Presidential campaign likewise is not 
inspiring to many. But this country does not 
live by politics alone nor is it ruled by its 
elected rulers. If there is anything that this 
country wants to do, either President Harding 
or President Cox, whichever it is, will do it as 
soon as the country lets him know what it is. 
If neither Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox are great 
men, as seems to be the present prevailing 
opinion, it is well to remember that the United 
States has not had great Presidents either in 
vigor or mentality most of its history. After 
the great men who launched the country there 
was hardly an outstanding President until 
the Civil War, except Andrew Jackson. And 
since Lincoln, Grover Cleveland was the only 
man of great native power until Roosevelt. 
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The truth is that there is nothing vital the 
matter with us or the times, nothing to be 
indifferent or pessimistic about except our 
mental reaction from the efforts of the war, 
and in this we have indulged ourselves long 
enough. It is time to ask ourselves, “Are we 
downhearted?” answer, “No,’’ and mix up the 
old American formula of confidence and a little 
bluff, good humor, sentimentality, a little al- 
truism, and a keen appreciation of the main 
chance, take a big dose of it, forget our troubles 
and go to work. There are a half dozen fine 
big jobs beckoning to us and we are in the 
prime of life. What more could a nation want? 


Ships, Oil, and Statesmanship 


UR foreign relations on their economic 
() side are quite naturally chiefly con- 

cerned with the other greatest econ- 
omic force in the world, which is the British 
' Empire. It is a happy circumstance that of 
all countries there are more bases for good 
understanding between the British Empire 
and the United States than any other two 
countries. But merely having a basis of un- 
derstanding will not enable us to carry on a 
combination of commercial rivalry and co- 
operation successfully unless there is some 
friendly. and intelligent management of our 
commercial contacts and the diplomatic rela- 
tions arising out of them on both sides. This 
is one of the great tasks before us and it is a 
task which ought to appeal to the imagination 
of forward-looking people, because this is the 
best opportunity which the world has provided 
for a fundamentally amicable arrangement 
between the two greatest trading nations in 
any period of history. Hitherto one nation 
or another has gained trade ascendancy and 
usually made its ascendancy good by fighting. 
Just as in semi-developed countries every 
election is a revolution, so in semi-developed 


periods of modern history the transfer of trade ° 


supremacy from one nation to another always 
took place by war. In these wars the British 
have usually been successful, but their success 
in war has been chiefly based on a previous 
success in trade which gave them an economic 
strength which the military forces of the oppos- 
ing country were unable to overcome. And 
this was as true in the war against Germany 
as in the struggle against Napoleon. In both 
cases a continental nation was endeavoring 
to take supremacy by war from a country 
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which had acquired it by trade. Now we are 
faced with a new relation—whether the United 
States and Great Britain will have the civilizing 
ability and self-control to compete with each 
other and accept the peaceful verdict of com- 
merce without either one losing its temper. 
To meet this problem is not to state a theory 
but to provide a practical method of handling 
every detail of the relations as they arise. At 
present, for instance, the outstanding ques- 
tions in our commercial relationship with 
Great Britain are the questions of shipping 
and of oil. It is worth while if we are really 
going to try to make a new era in the world in 
which the two greatest trading nations can be 
on such friendly relations as to have no possi- 
bility of disturbance between them, to con- 
sider these two questions somewhat in detail. 

1. The control of the supply of fuel oil has, 
within the last few years, become one of the 
main bases of commercial expansion, for it is a 
basis of cheap fuel at home, the basis of gaso- 
lene for transportation, and the basis of the 
main economical fuel for ocean liners. About 
the time the war ended and we were at the 
top of our enthusiasm over ship-building, 
Mr. Hurley made some speeches in England in 
which he in some sense warned the British that 
as we controlled most of the supply of oil in the 
world we were going to be able to run our oil 
burning ships so much cheaper than they could 
their coal burners that we would be able to 
compete with them on even or better terms 
regardless of their experience and their other 
lower operating costs. The British had been 
looking for oil before this but the more oil 
was discussed in relation to shipping the more 
attention they paid to it. When it became 
the question of their most vital industry being 
threatened by our competition because of oil, 
they speedily redoubled their efforts and their 
efforts have been rapidly successful. For, 
at the present time, while we still control by 
far the larger part of the actual oil production, 
they have succeeded in acquiring the control 
of a very large part of the potential future 
production. For instance, late in July the 
British Government gave out, as a White 
Paper, the agreement regarding petroleum 
reached between representatives of the British 
and French governments at San Remo and 
ratified by the premiers of the two countries 
on April 24th. The most important provision 
of this document—which, in effect, establishes 
a partnership between the two governments for 





~ ment at the outbreak of the war. 
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the exploitation of petroleum resources in 
various parts of the world—relates to Mesopo- 
tamia. Northern Mesopotamia, particularly 
the vilayet of Mosul, is now known to be one 
of the most promising of the undeveloped 
oil fields of the world. Under this San Remo 
agreement Great Britain agrees to sell to France 
at the current market price one fourth of the 
crude oil it gets from there; or if it “has re- 
course to a private company to exploit the 
Mesopotamian petroleum regions, it will place 
at the disposal of the French Government a 
participation of 25 per cent. in the company, 
the company, however, to be under the perman- 
ent control of Great Britain.” 

Immediately following the publication of 
this agreement our State Department asked 
the British Government for the full facts re- 
garding it. President Wilson has maintained 
the position in respect to territorial changes 
in the Ottoman Empire that these changes 
should not place American citizens or corpora- 
tions, or the citizens or corporations of any 
other country, in a less favorable situation 
than the citizens or corporations of any power 
party to the Turkish treaty. In other words, 
our Government expects American oil corpora- 


tions will have equal rights with the British and 


French in Mesopotamia. There the diplo- 
macy of the thing now rests. 

On the practical side, it looks as though the 
British Government is going to back the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, which lays claim 
to the oil rights in atl this Mosopotamia region. 
This company was formed in England in 1912, 
and 50 per cent. of its stock is owned by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which is controlled 
by the British Government; 25 per cent. by 
the Royal Dutch-Shell combination, and 25 
per cent. was held by the Deutsche Bank of 
Berlin and taken over by the British Govern- 
This is a 
company that would fit perfectly the San 
Remo agreement; the 25 per cent. participation 
formerly held by the Deutsche Bank could be 
transferred to France. But oil men who are 
familiar with this Mesopotamia situation say 
the concession claimed: by this company was 
never ratified by the Turkish Parliament, and 
that there are other claims to this region that 
may be as good. 

One of the most interesting of these from the 
American point of view is that of the “Chester 
Project.” Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester 
was detailed by the Navy Department in 1908 
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to go to Turkey and act as advisor to commer- 
cial bodies in this country regarding the 
development of American commerce in the 
Near East. It was on his recommendation 
that an agent of American interests was sent 
to Turkey who negotiated a convention with 
the Ottoman Government for building a rail- 
road through Asia Minor from the Mediterran- 
ean to the Persian Gulf and including all min- 
eral rights 20 kilometers each side of the line 
of the railway. This line was to go through 
the Mosul oil region. 

The President’s point of view is unquestion- 
ably our traditional one of the Open Door in 
China and elsewhere—that is, none of the 
commercial nations should have special pri- 
vileges to exploit the backward peoples or 
their resources. And this is a sound doctrine. 
But if we wish to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of this doctrine we also should take part 
in the responsibilities that inevitably go with 
it. If the British and the French and the 
Italians and other nations are to take part 
in the costs of developing and policing of the 
backward peoples and backward parts of the 
world, there is no reason why they should 
invite the United States, which bears none of 
these costs, to share in the profits arising from 
this policing and developing. The theory 
of the mandate, that the mandate powers take 
control of the backward nations as a responsi- 
bility, is only tenable if all the Great Powers 
are willing to do a fair share of the work. 
And this has been proved in practice, for in the 
early part of the Wilson Administration when 
we renounced any responsibility for the financ- 
ing of China we discovered that our voice in 
favor of the Open Door was not effective 
and that the only way we could make it effec- 
tive and thereby help the Chinese was to take 
some responsibility in that part of the world. 
A similar thing will prove to be true in practice 
elsewhere. Whether we wish to join the League 
of Nations or not, we shall not be able to take 
advantages of other people’s work. And while 
the present status of the diplomatic exchange 
about oil in Mesopotamia is quite proper 
all round, the fact remains that we shall not have 
an equal opportunity in the long run unless 
we bear an equal burden either there or some- 
where else. The constructive thing for us to 
do is not to sit and complain that the other 
nations aré, making a profit out of their de- 
velopment of backward peoples and places, 
but that we, the largest one of the nations, 
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take a larger share of that work ourselves, and, 
if possible, show them how to better their 
methods. As a matter of fact foreigners trad- 
ing in our island dependencies are confronted 
with as many special difficulties, and more in 
most cases, than are Americans trading in some 
parts of the British Empire or in some of 
the French Republic possessions. We must 
either meet the situation, taking our respon- 
sibilities and our opportunities with intelli- 
gence, or else retire again within our shell 
commercially and diplomatically, and _ file 
protests on the actions of the other nations, 
which as long as we remain isolated will have 
comparatively little effect on the course of 
events. 

2. But we are not going to retire into our 
isolation commercially, for we have ten million 
tons of shipping as a guarantee that we are 
going on in foreign trade. The shipping ques- 
tion, like the oil question, is one on which we im- 
mediately come'up against our relations with the 
British. The net result of the war on the seas 
has been to reduce the British tonnage by ap- 
proximately five hundred and sixty thousand 
tons, and to decrease the German tonnage 
from more than five million tons down to 
about two hundred thousand, and to increase 
the American tonnage from two million tons to 
ten. This tonnage so far has not settled down 
to a truly commercial basis. However, Congress 
has passed a law which endeavors to provide a 
basis for the American merchant marine’s de- 
velopment. The Jones Bill is chiefly concerned 
with giving the American merchant marine 
weapons with which to fight any discrimina- 
tions which foreign nations could place upon 
our shipping. These weapons are the use of 
discriminating railroad rates in this country 
on freight carried by American bottoms and the 
extension of our long established practice of 
prohibiting foreign ships from entering our 
coastwise trade to our outlying possessions, 
the Philippines. If we look upon our steward- 
ship of the Philippines as a mandate it is, of 
course, contrary to the President’s principles 
for us to favor ourselves in this way as against 
other trading nations. Neither we nor any 
other nation have yet squared the mandate 
theory with the habits of the past. 

If the foreign nations who are our chief 
rivals discriminate against us unfairly on the 
sea we shall unquestionably have to fight back 
with similar weapons and the result will be a 
rate war on the ocean which will put the mer- 
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chant marine in much the same position as our 
railroads are now—that is, it will be bordering 
on a collapse on account of the lack of financial 
return. The British, of course, have on their 
side discriminations which they could apply 
against us, such as the discrimination. against 
our ships engaging in trade between any ports. 
of the British Empire, and this would be a 
very serious discrimination indeed. Or, the 
discrimination against us in the coaling 
and oiling of merchant vessels at British coaling 
and oiling stations and this also would be a 
very serious discrimination, for most of the 
commercially strategic points of the world for 
such stations are now held by the British. In 
other words, if we begin this kind of war it is 
likely to run into a commercial fight in which 
all kinds of methods will be used. It would be 
certain to be a very long drawn out, costly 
and desperate venture on both sides with 
profit to neither. The Jones Bill arms us 
with power to engage in this struggle. As a 
precaution that is good, but the real thing we 
need is a constructive policy of getting on with 
the nations who inhabit the sea rather than 
signalizing our return to salt water by prepar- 
ing to fight everyone on it. There are many 
things about the British for instance which 
seem to disturb Admiral Benson’s mind as he 
presides over the Shipping Board. It would 
be far more effective on his part, if, instead of 
making public speeches about these British 
practices that disturb us, he got hold of the 
British authorities and worked out a satis- 
factory solution of the situation. This, after 
all, is the modern method which aims to sub- 
stitute arbitration for hostile words and action. 

In the oil situation more than in the ship- 
ping situation, which are intimately bound to- 
gether, we are faced with the necessity of some 
constructive statesmanship. If we are going to 
start our great expansion in the foreign trade 
on a new and better basis than has been done 
before; if there is to be a new diplomacy as dis- 
tinct from the old diplomacy, and a new era 
as distinct from the old era, why should we not 
start it by a practical tackling of the really 
hard jobs and demonstrate that there is some 
workability in our aspirations and ideas? 
No matter what we put down in treaties or in 
leagues the test of the whole matter is whether 
we are sufficiently civilized to carry on a com- 
mercial rivalry with good humor and fairness. 
That takes foresight and brains. It is a great 
task worthy of a great nation. 
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.Women in Politics 


HE passage of the suffrage amendment 
by the Legislature of Tennessee, or by 


the next state if necessary to provide 
the two thirds of the states. will add about 
20 odd million voters to the electorate. What 
other effect will it have? 

The extreme suffragists have claimed that 
men have not done very well with government 
and that it is time to give the women a chance 
for they will do much better. They have 
claimed that they would improve the lot of 
women and children, benefit the workers, and 
prevent war. These claims were based partially 
upon the general idea that there was a greater 
amount of good in women than in men and that 
the failures of our governments were due to the 
natural depravity of man as much as to the 
difficulties of the tasks. If these premises are 
true and the desire for improvement will effect 
it, we may look for very rapid changes for the 
better from now on. 

However, it is hardly a demonstrated fact 
that women are naturally better than men. 
In those matters in which they transgress less 
than men, nature has made them pay a much 
higher penalty for transgression and a man 
made code has likewise been stricter with 
women than with men. As a counterpart a 
man made code has given to women in these 
particulars the utmost protection of society and 
the law. In fact, it is a very tenable theory 
that, in this country at least, men have been 
willing to give. women all the freedom and 
opportunity for which they would accept the 
responsibility. 

The possession of the ballot is not so much a 
right, as many of the suffrage leaders claim, as 
it is a responsibility. The thing that is put 
on trial by the passage of the suffrage amend- 
ment is not the man made government of the 
United States, but the ability of the enfran- 
chised women to do their part in it. Perhaps 
it would be better to say the opportunity of the 
women to do their part. The average man gets 
his views upon politics along with his daily 
business. He talks it on the trains, at lunch, 
and after dinner. The average woman does 
not. If she learns about politics she must 
make an effort to do so. How much change 
having the vote will make in this is hard to 
predict, but certainly the possession of the vote 
will not immediately revolutionize this con- 
dition. While the change is taking place it is 
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doubtful if the women, in general, will have as 
much even as the meagre information on which 
the average man casts his ballot. And the less 
information voters have, the more likely are 
they to be led astray by plausible sentimen- 
tality and empty promises. It is just as likely, 
therefore, that the immediate effect of woman 
suffrage on politics will be, if it changes it at all, 
to change it for the worse. But it is very 
doubtful if any one will be able to detect any 
change in the rate or kind of progress which we 
have been making in politics which can be 
directly attributable to the woman vote. 

On the other hand the position of women is 
one of the surest tests of a nation’s civilization, 
and it is, perhaps, on this score that the United 
States has the most reasorf to be proud. The 
social result of woman’s widening spheres of 
interest is very marked, and the more knowl- 
edge women have and the more responsibility 
they take, the stronger the general fabric of our 
civilization will be. It is entirely natural that 
in this expansion of interest women should wish 
to enter the political field and have the ballot, 
and socially the result of this should be as 
beneficial as the other incidents in the widen- 
ing of women’s life. The suffrage agitation 
in the past and the use of the suffrage by 
women in the future is sure to have a beneficial 
and stimulating effect upon them even if the 
stimulus is so strong in a few cases as to become 
intoxicating. In the long run, both socially 
and politically, it is certain to benefit American 
life—socially by increasing the women’s 
breadth of interest, and politically by putting 
women’s special knowledge and special interest 
in certain subjects as an addition and correc- 
tive to the purely masculine point of view, but 
not by feminizing the government or abolish- 
ing war by sentiment or just adding general 
goodness to the situation. In the courage, 
vision, judgment, stamina, and tolerance that 
make a nation and keep it going, the masculine 
mind is going to have to continue to do more 
than its share on the basis of the relative num- 
ber of votes cast. 


How Prohibition Will Prohibit 


E HAVE nation-wide prohibition 
on the statute books. But every- 
where there is liquor, stocks laid 


by before prohibition went into effect, 
moonshine of domestic make and smug- 
gled whiskey from Canada. Everywhere there 
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is infinite talk of different kinds of home 
brew. Superficially it looks as if the law were 
not a success. Its evasion is not limited by 
locality, nor by income. The rich and the 
poor alike in all parts of the country circum- 
vent it. So they did the law against duelling 
for a long time, but after a while duelling suc- 
cumbed to the law. Perhaps after a while 
the prohibition amendment may follow suit. 
It is a well known fact, especially in this coun- 
try, that a well planned advertising, distribut- 
ing, and selling campaign can increase the use 
of any article to a tremendous degree. The 
manufacturers of drinks ‘had developed ex- 
tremely efficient advertising and distributing 
systems. The saloon system of the United 
States stimulated drinking with great success. 
As a commercial proposition it was extremely 
effective. The beer and liquor advertising 
was consistently and ably done. And the 
distribution was as good as the distribution 
of almost any other kind of goods and better 
than most. 

All this has been stopped. And stopping 
it is going to have a tremendous effect. People 
want automobiles as much as they do whiskey, 
but how many automobiles would be sold if 


they could not be made in quantity, advertised 


in public or sold in the open? People have 
bought silk for thousands of years, but how 
much silk would be purchased if the buyer 
had to hunt out an individual weaver and run 
the risk of a fine and jail sentence for transport- 
ing the silk. Unquestionably in all these 
cases some people would still get the forbidden 
article just as people still smuggle things 
through the customs but, speaking nationally, 
these evasions amount to little in the long run. 
In some places there is unquestionably more 
moonshining now than before prohibition 
went into effect. But over the whole country 
even the most persistent efforts of individual 
bootleggers and smugglers could not equal but a 
small proportion of the manufacture and sale of 
the liquor industry as it was organized. There 
is then every prospect of a constantly diminish- 
ing use of intoxitating liquor as with each 
succeeding crop of young men there will be 
fewer and fewer who have had the opportun- 
ity or stimulus to get in the habit of drinking 
even moderately. Prohibition at present does 
not prohibit in the sense that it prevents 
moonshining, smuggling, etc. But it does 
prohibit big business, effective organization 
for producing, advertising, and selling, and 
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in this day and age the industry that is without 
these essentials is doomed. Moreover, as 
liquor loses new recruits by being unable to 
stimulate their: desires, prohibition will gain 
new recruits until the proportion of people 
who desire prohibition strictly enforced will 
be much greater than it is now and when that 
time has come even the moonshiner and smug- 
gler will find his business too precarious to 
pay. Prohibition will not come in a day but 
it is certainly well started on the way to be- 
come effective. 


The Growing Race Consciousness of the 
Negro 


R. ROBERT T. KERLIN has com- 
M piled a book called “The Voice of the 

Negro” which ought to have a very 
wide reading among those people who are 
interested in the welfare of this country. Mr. 
Kerlin’s book is made up of selections from the 
Negro press on race discrimination and kindred 
subjects. The amount and prosperity of the 
Negro press is a very tangible evidence of the 
rapidly increasing solidarity and race con- 
sciousness of the American Negro. For in- 
stance, Mr. Kerlin says in his introduction: 


The colored people of America are going to their 
own papers in these days for the news and for their 
guidance in thinking. These papers are coming to 
them from a score of Northern cities—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland; they are 
coming to them from the great border cities—Balti- 
more, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis; they are 
coming to them from every Southern city. Wherever 
in all the land there is a considerable Negro popula- 
tion there is a Negro newspaper. Little Rock has 
four; Louisville, five; Indianapolis, six; New York 
City, ten; the State of Georgia has nine; Mississippi, 
nineteen; Illinois, eleven; California, seven. 

To these numbers must be added the publications 
of churches, societies, and schools. For example, 
Mississippi has eleven religious weeklies, eight school 
periodicals, and two lodge papers, making a total, 
with the nineteen newspapers, of forty periodicals. 
And all classes of these contain articles on racial 
strife, outcries against wrongs and persecutions. 
You cannot take up even a missionary review or a 
Sunday school quarterly without being confronted 
by such an outcry. 

As for the prosperity of these periodicals there is 
abundant evidence. As for their influence the 
evidence is no less. The Negro seems to have newly 
discovered his fourth estate, to have realized the 
extraordinary power of his press. Mighty as the 
pulpit has been with him, the press now seems to be 
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‘foremost. It is freer than the pulpit, and there is a 
peculiar authority in printer’s ink. His newspaper 
is the voice of the Negro. 

Into every town and village of the land, and into 
many a log cabin in the mountains, come the colored 
papers, from all parts of the country, and these 
papers are read, and passed from hand to hand, and 
re-read until they are worn out. What do these 
papers contain? What is their tone, their spirit? 
‘How do they report the happenings of the day—the 
lynchings of Negroes, the riots, or mob-assaults? 
What manner of editorial comment do they make? 
What kind of cartoons do they contain? What 
instruction do they give their readers? 


It is impossible to give a fair picture of Mr. 
Kerlin’s book in a few excerpts but there are 
many all through the book as stimulating to 
thought as the following from the “Chicago 
Whip.” 


THe HicH Cost oF BEING A NEGRO 


In the textile industries in New England, salaries 
have increased 60 per cent. while the salaries of 
Negroes who make their jobs a possibility are only 
raised 25 percent. White men doing the same work 
are getting twice the amount in salaries. The 
articles manufactured are put upon the market and 
the Negro has to pay the same price for them as the 
whites who are getting better wages. 


In CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, NEW YORK, AND DE- 
TROIT WHERE NEGROES ARE WORKING, GETTING 
THE SAME SALARIES AS THE WHITES, THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TWICE THE RENT; AND IN NEIGHBORHOOD 
CLOTHING AND GROCERY STORES, RECENT INVESTI- 
GATIONS SHOW THAT FOR THE SAME GRADE OF 
GOODS, THE NEGRO HAS TO PAY, BESIDES THE 
RAISE THAT IS SUPPOSED TO BE JUSTIFIED BY 
THE GENERAL CHANGE IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
AN ADDITIONAL COLOR TAX SOMETIMES AS HIGH 
AS 50 PER CENT.; THUS HIS NET EARNINGS, IF ANY 
AT ALL, ARE 50 PER CENT. LESS THAN THE WHITE 
WORKERS. BY PERVERTED SOCIAL CONVENTION, 
BOMBS AND RIOTS, HE IS FORCED INTO A CERTAIN 
TERRITORY WHERE HE IS BLACKJACKED OUT OF HIS 
EARNINGS. 


Very recently in some of the larger cities, anti- 
Negro propaganda has been spread by scheming 
criminal and low white real estate men for their 
personal gain. In such districts, white business 
men have been threatened with boycott if they did 
not discharge colored help. Several hundred 
colored people have been thrown out of profitable 
employment on this account. Just because they 
were Negroes. The sequence is that the whole race 
has an additional expense. In the political world, 
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which to a great extent overlaps the industrial and 
economic, his status is the same. It costs him to be 
a Negro. In the Second Ward alone, where he 
constitutes 85 per cent. of the majority of the popula- 
tion, he only gets 15 per cent. of the patronage, in- 
cluding the civil service. Therefore, he is robbed of 
the difference between the 15 and 85. 

If all of the data relative to the additional ex- 
pense and disadvantages that are singular to the 
Negro besides the general disadvantage all have to 
suffer, a brain devoid of anything but density could 
easily perceive why the high cost of living as it affects 
the general public pales into insignificance in com- 
parison with the high cost of being a Negro. IN 
FACT, THE COLORED MAN HAS SO MUCH TOLERANCE 
AND ENDURANCE ABOVE THAT OF THE OTHER GROUPS, 
THERE ARE VERY SERIOUS DOUBTS IF HE WOULD KICK 
AT ALL IF HE WAS ONLY AFFECTED AS THE REMAINDER 
OF THE POPULATION. The high cost of being a 
Negro is one of the most pathetic incidents in the 
universe to-day and along the lines of general 
democracy unless the cost is lessened ‘‘the heart 
of the world will be broken” and especially the 
Negro’s own heart because “‘he is on the operating 
table, but without an anesthetic.” . 


Of course there is likewise a very severe 
economic penalty which the whites have to 
pay when Negroes move into their vicinity. 
The trouble can not be solved even by strict 
enforcement of the laws or fair dealing for race 
feeling stirs economic and social forces that are 
deeper than the law. Yet the increasing 
consciousness of the Negro as evidenced by the 
Negro press means that the efforts to meet 
the Negro problem need even more knowledge 
and power than ever before. Mr. Kerlin’s 
book is one of the most illuminating documents 
that any white students of the subjects can 
get. To the Negroes of course what their 
pages say is an old story. 


A Great Man Come Out of the War 


HE World War has not been productive 

of many reputations in statesmanship 

but there is one figure that looms very 

large in ability whose achievement is not 

nearly as well known as it deserves to be. 

Eleutherios Venizelos is to this time what 

Cavour, the premier of Savoy who turned out 

to be the builder of modern Italy, was to the 
period of Napoleon III. 

Afterthe score of months since the Peace Con- 

ference assembled at Paris, Venizelos, almost 

alone among statesmen, retains his reputation 
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virtually unimpaired and has acquired a political 
influence greater than in January, 1919. The 
very definite aspirations of Greece, formulated 
by her Premier, have been realized in all their 
essential points. No other nation, a party to 
the Allied conferences, has achieved such a 
thing. When the Treaty of Peace with Turkey 
was signed last August the forty thousand odd 
square miles of pre-war Greece were increased 
by one half and a population of 4 million in the 
Kingdom almost doubled. But the extraor- 
dinary part is that this victory for Hellenism 
is not due to the will of the Allied counsel- 
ors at Paris, nor to the influence of the Greek 
nation—it is almost entirely the result of the 
skill and persistence of one man. With elo- 
quence and remorseless logic, with superhuman 
forbearance, never out of patience, willing 
to concede much of comparative inconsequence, 
but quietly insisting on essentials—Venizelos 
presented his claims to an unwilling tribunal 
and, in the end, got practically all that he asked. 

The personal influence of Venizelos was out 
of all proportion to the country which he rep- 
resents. His opinion was sought on every 
important question during the Allied delibera- 
tions; Lloyd George would cross Paris to con- 
sult the Greek representative in his hotel; 
President Wilson sought his views; and the 
Kaiser and the Sultan who barely knew the 
name of Venizelos in 1910—one is sawing 
wood under the eyes of a sentry and the other 
is a prisoner in his own harem—and Ven- 
izelos had played no small part in helping them 
to their present situation. 

Hellenism—the unity of Hellas by the freeing 
of the unredeemed Greeks—is the creed of 
Venizelos. His career has been relentlessly 
in tune with that ambition. More has been 
achieved for Hellenism piloted by Venizelos 
in the last decade than in the six centuries 
since the Ottomans proceeded to the ruination 
of Greek Sovereignty in the Near East. 

Born and raised in Crete during the Turkish 
overlordship of that island Venizelos found 
himself a victim of the Ottoman rule. He re- 
solved that Crete at least must be redeemed, 
and he promptly identified himself with the 
Cretan insurrection of 1897-8. The Great 
Powers recognized in this movement a threat 
to the peace of the Near East, and therefore a 
prejudice to their own interests. The insur- 
rectionists were ordered to pull down the Greek 
flag which they had raised and this order was 
backed up by the appearance of an interna- 
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tional fleet off the coast of Crete. Venizelos 
established his headquarters and his flag in the 
hills and defied the world. Whereupon the 
international warships proceeded to a violent 
bombardment of the camp in the hills with the 
purpose of cutting down the Greek flag. The 
potential savior of Hellas and future counselor 
of statesmen at Paris narrowly escaped the 
death of a revolutionist. As the shells rained 
about the flag which fluttered persistently on 
the hill, the voice of Venizelos cautioned his 
men with portentous words: “Boys, watch 
the flag!’”” That was Venizelos in 1898, and 
it is Venizelos to-day. He never loses an 
opportunity to work for his flag. 

Venizelos did not take the helm in Greece 
with the ship of state riding on the crest of 
prestige and progress. At every step in his 
work he has been impeded but not thwarted 
by difficulties. In this respect he is the modern 
prototype of his classic forebear, Demosthenes, 
as much as in his eloquence, patriotism, and 
personal influence. When Philip of Macedonia 
in the Third Century B. C., had annihilated 
Olynthus, divided Thessaly, gained Euboea 
and the Peloponnesus, and extended his power 
from the Adriatic to the Hellespont, Demos- 
thenes stirred from their lethargy the people 
of Athens. When Turkey had placed its yoke 
on the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, had visited 
the intolerance of Moslem upon the Ortho- 
dox Greeks of Crete and the A2gean, and, like 
Philip, dominated from the Adriatic to the 
Hellespont—Venizelos summoned the Greek 
nation to unity, life, and action. 

If you had inquired in the chancelleries 
of Europe in 1910 what country presented the 
most distressing internal situation, and the 
most impotent external appearance, it is likely 
that the answer would have been, Greece. That 
was the country in which a premier would find 
the most difficult task in Europe. Yet 1910 
was the year that the late King George, im- 
pelled by the energy and ability of the Cretan, 
summoned Venizelos to be the Premier of 
Greece. His first great historic success fol- 
lowed almost immediately. Crete was ac- 
cepted into complete union with the Kingdom 
of Greece, an act which had been steadily 
opposed by the Great Powers with diplomacy 
and warships—but which they now ratified. 

Venizelos proceeded to renovate his country 
inside and outside. He built up a new foreign 
policy where the old one had decayed long ago 
with traditional jealousy and petty strife. 
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In 1912, after untiring efforts on the part of the 
Greek Premier, the Balkan Peninsula presented 
in the eyes of an amazed world a united front 
to Turkish aggression. Venizelos was the 
father of the Balkan Confederation. After 
the first Balkan War the Treaty of London 
left little Greece with a spark of prestige and 
important island concessions in the /€gean. 
But even the patience and forbearance of a 
Venizelos could not brook the rapacious greed 
of Bulgaria—‘‘the Prussia of the Balkans.” 
The Balkan Alliance split; the Second Balkan 
War flared up between Bulgaria and the other 
allies. In the Treaty of Bucharest Greece 
found itself in possession of a vastly increased 
and greatly coveted territory. This extended 
her boundaries northward into Thrace and 
included the city of Cavalla, which had been 
the principal seaport of Bulgaria on the Mace- 
donian coast. The conclusion of the two Bal- 
kan wars marked the second important his- 
toric success of Eleutherios Venizelos in the 
accomplishment of his avowed ambition. 

But in 1914 Greece was a long way from 
being the heiress of the Byzantine Empire, 
and the unredeemed Hellenes still goaded the 
conscience of Venizelos. He saw an oppor- 
tunity at the outbreak of the World War, 
and, following closely the declaration of war 
by England, Venizelos offered his country to 
the Allies in return for future concessions in be- 
half of Hellas. He suggested that a Greek army 
attack Constantinople along with the Allied 
fleet. But the Entente wanted bigger things 
than Greece could give, and the goals of Hellas in 
Asia Minor and the A2gean were offered to Italy 
in return for its sword. Meanwhile in Athens 
the struggle of factions waxed hot: King Con- 
stantine, of established pro-Germanism, in- 
sisted that Greece must join Germany or remain 
neutral, and Venizelos, with hands tied by the 
passive attitude of the Entente, had to resort 
to some of his great stock of patience. 

Then in the midst of the deadlock came the 
great failure of Gallipoli, and behind that 
loomed Von Mackensen with his army ready 
to annihilate Rumania. Entente statesmen 
fawned on Venizelos. A smaller man than he 
might have resented the new treatment, but 
Venizelos, with his characteristic foresight, 
was working for Greece. Constantine was 
incorrigible and Venizelos resigned. The issue 
went to the people and they returned a major- 
ity of Venizelists in parliament—the people 
were behind their great patriot. Venizelos 
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had won in the bitter struggle and Greece was 
saved for the Allies. The dethronement of 
Constantine constituted the third great his- 
toric success of the Cretan. 

No less difficult than his preceding problems 
were the obstacles which blocked the path of the 
Greek Premier in the Peace Conference. There 
he faced the lingering reticence of diplomats 
to concede to Hellas her rights, and he had to 
wring concessions from Italy which had gained 
a firm foothold in the A2gean on the one hand, 
and, on the other, allies who had promised to 
promote the Italian claims. In considering 
what Venizelos asked it must be borne in mind 
that 45 per cent. of the population of the Hel- 
lenic nation have been living outside the King- 
dom of Greece. Roughly one third of the 
unredeemed Greeks are dwellers in Asia Minor 
and the majority of the rest inhabit the islands 
of the AEgean, Cyprus, Thrace, and Northern 
Epirus. The centre of Greek population on 
the coast of Asia Minor is the city of Smyrna, 
and that together with the islands and terri- 
tories mentioned above constituted in general 
the claims of Venizelos. It has been seen that 
after much disappointment and opposition 
he was successful in virtually all his programme. 
Specifically, the Treaty of Peace with Turkey 
gives to Greece the administration of Smyrna 
and a hinterland, while Turkey retains some 
of the rights of the port. But the question 
of full sovereignty over that territory will be 
submitted to a plebiscite of the people after 
five years, and, considering the huge majority 
of the Greek population, such action will almost 
certainly fully establish the rights of Greece. 
The Dodecanese Islands which stretch across 
the mouth of the A-gean are redeemed to 
Greece with the exception of a single island 
to palliate Italy. Bulgaria is entirely elimin- 
ated from the AZgean coast and the Greek 
frontier is advanced almost to the gates of 
Constantinople. The disposition of Northern 
Epirus—which is partly Albanian and partly 
Greek—is still undetermined while the local 
constabulary maintains order there. Cyprus, 
whose population is four fifths Greek, retains 
British control, and Venizelos has recognized 
the enlightened condition of the Hellenes 
under that liberal rule. 

When the Allied signatories to the Turkish 
Treaty left the council chamber at Sevres 
their presence was acknowledged by diplomatic 
bows of the Turkish representatives—all except 
Venizelos. When the statesman who had been 
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‘so largely responsible for the downfall of 
Ottoman hegemony. in the Near East, the 
Turks turned their faces aside. The “fore- 
most statesman of Europe” had scored his 
fourth and most recent historic success. 


A New System For Army Training 


HE United States Army has been 
reorganized into nine corps of three 
divisions each. Each corps and each 
division is to have a staff. This is of greatest 
importance in the defence of the United States. 
At first glance it might not appear that it made 
very much difference whether the various 
regiments of our army were divided in this 
way or in some other way. It might seem a 
fair question to ask whether the Fourth Infan- 
try, for instance, could not learn to fight just as 
well if its colonel reported to the Commander 
of the Department of the East or the War 
Department at Washington, as used to be the 
case, as if he reported to a division commander 
who reported to a corps commander who re- 
ported to the Chief-of-Staff. It is a fair ques- 
tion and the answer is no. A regiment of 
infantry might have been trained under the old 
system in use with us before 1917 to fight in a 
war in which no larger forces than a regiment 
were used. But to fight in a war in which 
divisions, corps, and armies are the units used, 
the Army must be trained as divisions, corps, 
and armies. The direction of these larger 
units is as much more difficult. than the direc- 
tion of a small unit as the direction of a 
great railroad system is than the management 
of a ten mile branch. An individual can do 
one well. The other takes an executive organi- 
zation. Inthe Army the executive organization 
is the staff. With the Army divided into corps 
of three divisions each, and each corps and di- 
vision having its proper staff, the executive 
organization is ready for war at all times. In 
1917 we not only had no corps so organized, we 
did not have a single division so organized. 
Of course, organizing the staffs does not 
provide soldiers to make up the corps and the 
nine corps are mostly on paper. There are not 
enough recruits to make up one division of 
Regulars for each of the nine corps, nor are 
there national guard or reserve units to make 
up their respective thirds. The staffs must 
get a good deal of their practice out of paper 
soldiers, and the men who would make up our 
Army in case of war would be chiefly untrained. 
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Nevertheless the plan of their organization on a 
modern fighting basis is ready and the men to 
organize them are ready. This much the 
experience of the war has led us to do. It has 
not yet convinced the country of the need of 
universal service, but if it has not resulted 
in an adequate military system it has at least 
resulted in one which is a tremendous im- 
provement over that which we had before. 


Our Navy’s New Responsibilities 


HE Navy unlike the Army is probably 
less well equipped to meet its possible 
_Tesponsibilities than it was in 1917. 
That is not so much because the Navy has 
changed—it hasn’t much—but because its 
responsibilities have changed. In 1917 the 
United States had only a negligible number of 
ships in foreign trade. We had little com- 
merce under our flag to protect. Our Navy 
therefore had practically no cruisers—the 
commerce destroyers and commerce protectors. 
We had a very powerful battleship fleet de- 
signed to meet any enemy who came across the 
Atlantic or Pacific to meet us in our waters. 
If an enemy navy came over to us with the 
intention of fighting us we were prepared to 
give him a fine battle. ~ But we had no ships fit 
to harass his commerce or protect what little 
we had on the high seas. 

Now the situation is different, although our 
Navy is much the same. We have the battle- 
ships, but no cruisers to mention. But unlike 
the situation in 1917 we have 10 million tons 
of ocean going ships to protect on the high 
seas. With our present Navy we are not 
equipped to protect this tonnage in case of war. 

Before we had this tonnage we did not need 
to worry much about commerce being cut off 
even if we were in a war because a great deal 
of this commerce came in British bottoms and 
the British fleet would have to protect that. 
Now, with much of our commerce being carried 
in American ships it is incumbent upon us to 
protect it. No one can figure out a plan now 
whereby our Navy could adequately protect 
our shipping in case of war. We are con- 
fronted with the necessity of spending millions 
for cruiser squadrons as well as for increasing 
and maintaining the battleship fleet—that is, 
we are confronted with this necessity unless 
we should hit upon some such obviously sen- 
sible arrangement as the French and British 
entered into when the British agreed to be 
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responsible for her local waters and the northern 
coast of France while the French fleet agreed to 
care for both interests in the Mediterranean. 
If we made some such naval understanding 
with Great Britain and France all three nations 
could be quite secure with the very minimum 
of fleet building and the cost of naval compe- 
tition. At least the possibility of such a 
naval agreement is well worth studying. It 
is the key to the possibility of the reduction of 
naval armaments. 


George Graham Rice at it Again 


ACOB S. HERZIG, better known as 
George Graham Rice, who spent two and 
a half years of his early life in the New 
York State Reformatory for stealing from 
his father, and six years in Sing Sing for forgery, 
who has been arrested three times for using 
the mails to defraud and sentenced to a year 
in Blackwells Island Penitentiary for run- 
ning the B. H. Scheftels & Company bucket- 
shop, and more recently to three years for 
defrauding people of their Liberty Bonds and 
money, and who is now out on bail, pending 
the hearing of his latest case on appeal, has 
resumed operations at Reno, Nev. He is 
selling stock of the Broken Hill Silver Corpora- 
tion through the Fidelity Finance and Funding 
Company of Nevada. Governor Emmet D. 
Boyle, of Nevada, has assisted Rice in his 
return to the promotion business by contribut- 
‘ing a letter for his circular. 

Is it not time we had a Federal ‘“‘blue sky law”’ 
under which the operations of ex-jail birds 
like Rice and the many others of his kind could 
be kept close watch of for the protection of the 
public, and which would prevent governors and 
other distinguished folk from unwittingly lend- 
ing their assistance to the swindling business ? 


Senator Harding and the Senate 


NSWERING the quite general criti- 
cism that he was a creature of a 


Senate coterie, Senator Harding boldly 
teplies in essence that he would rather be chosen 
by a group of bosses whom the people had 
elected to the office of senator than the other 
kind of bosses who appoint themselves as 
heads of political organizations without any 
popular approval at the polls. The Senator 
Ils unquestionably correct about this. Those 
who object to the so-called Senate coterie may 
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object that this coterie is not sufficiently pro- 
gressive, and there is much to be said for this 
belief, but there is certainly no reason why the 
leaders of a party should not be senators. 
There is every reason why they should be 
senators, representatives, governors, and the 
like. The iniquitous boss system is the system 
typified by Mr. Charles Murphy, and Mr. 
Taggart of Indiana—that is party leaders 
who never run for office and who give the 
public no chance to disapprove of their course 
at the polls. 

Mr. Penrose’s bossing is on an entirely 
different plane, for every six years he submits 
to a test of his stewardship by the people of 
Pennsylvania. As far as the machinery of 
party government is concerned it is highly 
important that the actual leaders of the parties 
should be holders of elective offices, entirely 
regardless of policy or personalities, the situa- 
tion of the Republican Party in this respect is 
much better than the situation of the Demo- 
cratic Party, for in the Republican Party the 
leaders or bosses are in the open and subject to 
the votes of the people. In the Democratic 
Party, Murphy of New York, Taggart of 
Indiana, and Brennan of Illinois are all out of 
the public sight and reach. 

Senator Harding’s sincere praise or defense of 
the Senate was somewhat more favorable to 
that body than the general opinion, for, in 
spite of President Wilson’s unpopularity, the 
office of the Presidency has gained immeasur- 
ably in power during the last twenty years at 
the expense of Congress. At several times 
during the country’s history a strong man in 
the White House has dominated Congress—as 
for instance Andrew Jackson did. But never 
since Washington’s time, when Alexander Ham- 
ilton argued for the President’s powers as 
granted under the Constitution, have Presi- 
dents asserted the wide Constitutional rights of 
the President as have Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wilson. 

Alexander Hamilton pointed out that: 

“In the article which gives the legislative 
powers of the government, the expressions are 
‘all legislative powers herein granted shall be 
rested in a Congress of the United States.’ In 
that which grants the executive power, the 
expressions are ‘the executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States.’” 
He argued from this that the Presidential 
powers are expandable while those of Congress 
are fixed. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s view he himself expressed 
as follows: 


The most important factor in getting the right 
spirit in my administration, next to the insistence 
upon courage, honesty, and a genuine democracy of 
desire to serve the plain people, was my insistence 
upon the theory that the executive power is limited 
only by specific restrictions and prohibitions appear- 
ing in the Constitution or imposed by the Congress 
under its constitutional powers. My view was that 
every executive officer, and above all every execu- 
tive officer in high position, was a steward of the 
people, bound actively and affirmatively to do all he 
could for the people, and not to content himself with 
the negative merit of keeping his talents undamaged 
in anapkin. I declined to adopt the view that what 
was imperatively necessary for the nation could not 
be done by the President unless he could find some 
specific authorization to do it. My belief was that 
it was not only his right but his duty to do anything 
that the needs of the nation demanded unless such 
action was forbidden by the Constitution or by the 
laws. Under this interpretation of-executive power, 
I did and caused to be done many things not pre- 
viously done by the President and the heads of the 
departments. I did not usurp power, but I did 
greatly broaden the use of executive power. . In other 

words, I acted for the public welfare, I acted for the 

common well-being of all our people, whenever and in 
whatever manner was necessary, unless prevented 
by direct constitutional or legislative prohibition. 


Mr. Wilson also believes in the wider powers 
and leadership of the President. 

Against the pressure of these two very 
different but very strong men, impelled alike by 
their own strength and a belief in the constitu- 
tional correctness of their case, Congress has 
instinctively struggled. But for the most part 
the public has been with the President and 
against Congress, for, despite Mr. Harding’s 
argument, most of the constructive ideas dur- 
ing the Roosevelt and Wilson administrations 
have come from the executive and not the 
legislature. Most of the legislative successes in 
the struggle between the two parts of the 
government have been, like the defeat of the 
Peace Treaty, purely negative in character. 
Moreover the struggle has been very costly 
to the American people. When it becomes 
acute the main part of the public business has 
on several occasions been practically abandoned 
for as much as a year at a time while the 
executive and the legislature sparred for a point 
in the age-long contest between them. 

Mr. Harding has very plainly in mind the 
neglect of public interests while Mr. Wilson 
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tried to force the Senate to adopt the treaty as 
he wanted it. From Mr. Wilson’s point of 
view, of course, the blame is the Senate’s. In 
the public’s eyes neither deserves any credit, 
for the public realizes that its government 
failed to function because of its inability to get 
its two parts together. Mr. Harding says 
that if he is elected he will remedy this by 
working in very close harmony with Congress, 
particularly with the Senate. If he is going 
to take the Senate leaders as his advisors, why 
not do the thing thoroughly and appoint most of 
his cabinet from the membership of Congress? 

Unquestionably there would be an outcry 
against putting politicians in the cabinet as 
executive officers, and the records of Messrs. 
Daniels and Burleson would be hurled at his 
head. Likewise it is unlawful for one man to 
hold two offices with salaries from the govern- 
ment. 

The difficulty about salary could be easily 
overcome by merely having the President’s 
Congressional cabinet draw only their Con- 
gressional salary and the salary of the present 
cabinet officers go to the best men who could 
be gotten to administer the departments on 
their executive side leaving the political de- 
cision affecting them to the President and his 
political advisors. If the President’s political 
advisors were drawn from the body with which 
he had to secure codperation before any public 
business could be done that codperation would 
be much more likely to occur than it is now 
when the President’s cabinet is likely to be 
made up of executives who know so little of 
politics as to fail in their relations with Con- 
gress. On the other hand if Congress had the 
cabinet in its midst it would have intimate 
touch with the White House and a method of 
checking executive policy by questioning the 
cabinet at any time that any member saw fit. 

There are many other less sensational ways 
than this of substituting codperation for fric- 
tion between the two parts of our Government, 
but the elevation of Senators might appeal to 
Mr. Harding and some methods must be de- 
vised, for the pressure of modern times can not 
tolerate a governmental machine that is in the 
habit of stalling from friction at crucial moments. 


I] 


HE passage of the Budget Bill by the last 
Session of Congress, although super- 
ficially not related to putting Congress in 
the Cabinet or the Cabinet on the floor of Con- 
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gress, is nevertheless a very encouraging step 
in the direction of codperation between the 
legislature and the executive. The budget 
bill made the executive responsible for pre- 
paring and submitting to Congress at its open- 
ing a budget of all the expenses which the 
Government will need for the year. When 
Congress begins to discuss this budget it will 
inevitably have to ask for explanations from 
the executive. These explanations must be 
furnished by members of Congress in the 
confidence of the executive or by cabinet 
members before committees of Congress. This 
will itself bring Congress and the President 
closer together than the old method in which 
a Congressional committee framed the finance 
bills and presented them to Congress so late in 
the session that little discussion was possible 
and so late that by the time they reached the 
President for signature or veto he would either 
have to sign or risk having no appropriations 
at all. 

But if under the budget bill, the Treasury 
Department is going to explain the budget to a 
committee of Congress why would it not be 
more direct and practical to allow the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to come on the floor and 
explain it toCongress itself. Or if some member 
of Congress is to explain it to his colleagues he 
could do it much better if he were a member of 
the Cabinet and in at the making of the budget. 

The budget is a long step in improving the 
workability of our governmental machinery, 
and the further cheerful thing about it is that 
the step already taken will almost automati- 
cally result in further steps in the same direc- 
tion. And these steps will do much to elimi- 
' nate the struggle between the executive and 
the legislature which has so often blocked the 
working of our Government. 


Some Political Possibilities 


kind of an organization would it be possible 

for him to create? Ordinarily an adminis- 
tration succeeding one of a similar party would 
draw largely for its personnel from its prede- 
cessor. But these circumstances are peculiar. 
The present Administration is not popular. 
Governor Cox has not been close to it. He 
owes it nothing. 
he would use much of its personnel. More- 
over, it has not much personnel to use. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston and Secretary 


|" GOVERNOR COX were elected, what 


It is unlikely, therefore, that © 
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of Agriculture Meredith have not been un- 
popular as have the other members of President 
Wilson’s cabinet. Of the ex-cabinet members, 
Mr. Lane and Mr. McAdoo are very able 
men, but it is doubtful if they would return to 
the Cabinet if asked. Perhaps Judge Garrison 
is in the same position. Present or former 
Democratic cabinet members could supply Mr. 
Cox with but two or three available men. 
There are one or two other men of prominence 
in the Democratic ranks like Mr. Baruch and 
Mr. Morgenthau who know politics well 
enough to be effective cabinet officers. 

There are also the two Davises—-the present 
Ambassador in London and the present Coun- 
selor of the State Department who served with 
ability on the Supreme Economic Council 
in Paris, and Mr. Polk, formerly Counselor of 
the State Department. Unless it is Governor 
Cornwall of West Virginia, no Democratic Gov- 
ernors have impressed themselves on the coun- 
try as ablemen. Nor are there many men in 
Congress, on the Democratic side, of particular 
availability for the cabinet. Senator Glass 
served as Secretary of the Treasury. Hoke 
Smith was in Cleveland’s cabinet years ago. 
Mr. Sherley of Kentucky, who was chairman 
of the Appropriation Committee of the House, 
is able and progressive. 

Of course it is common for the cabinet to be 
selected largely from men not in politics, and 
unquestionably Governor Cox could get a full 
cabinet of very able men out of the ranks of 
business and the professions. But politics, like 
any other occupation, can be worked more suc- 
cessfully by those who have practised it than by 
those who have not. The strongest kind of cabi- 
net is one of able men with political experience. 

If Mr. Harding is elected he will have a some- 
what larger group to pick from who have had 
experience. Mr. Root and Mr. Knox have 
each been Secretary of State. Mr. Wicker- 
sham and Mr. Stimson served in Mr. Taft’s 
cabinet. Mr. Hoover, Governor Lowden, 
Governor Allen of Kansas, and General Wood, 
all know something of Washington and politics. 
There are some men in the Senate and the 
House who could be used in a Republican 
cabinet. Ex-Senator Murray Crane, Senator 
Lodge, Senator Cummings, Senator Poindexter * 
have made an impression on the country, as 
has Mr. Gillette in his capacity of Speaker of 
the House. And in recruiting from the non- 
political sources Mr. Harding would have at 
least as much available material as Mr. Cox. 





INVESTIGATE BEFORE 
YOU PART WITH YOUR MONEY 


Every month in this part of the Magazine THE Wortp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


GOOD many letters like this one 
come to the desk of the Financial 
Editor in a month. This one was 
from Virginia: 


Kindly advise me if Crossman, Sherman & Com- 
pany, No. 7 Pine Street, New York City, is a reliable 
brokerage firm. 


The reply was: 


Crossman, Sherman & Company is one of the 
houses recently indicted in New York, charged by 
the Post Office authorities with using the mail to 
defraud. We hope you are not doing any business 
with it. It is a house that we have never recom- 


mended to our readers. 


- This brings us to the text of our story, which 

is, “Investigate before you part with your 
money.” 

If Ponzi’s victims had done a little investigat- 
ing they would be much better off to-day. 
Long before he was arrested, the Post Office 
people stated that it would be impossible for 
him to carry on the amount of transactions he 
purported to be carrying on in international 
reply coupons. The Boston banks advertised 
extensively to impress the public with the great 
divergence between 50 per cent. and safety. 
But it was not until the authorities had proof 
that he was paying this 50 per cent. out of the 
new money pouring into his office that they 
could arrest him. 

It was the same game that “520 per cent.” 
Miller worked back in 1901 when there was 
great public interest in stock market specula- 
tion. He promised 10 per cent. a week, or 
520 per cent. a year, from market operations 
based on “inside information.” A little in- 
vestigation at that time as to the possibility of 
making such profits in the stock market might 
have saved many people from the loss of money. 

Such bold schemes as these don’t appeal to 
the average WorLD’s Work reader, but the 
lesson that they teach applies to everyone who 
has any money to invest. The lesson is “In- 
vestigate before you part with your money.” 


That Wor.p’s ‘Work readers need to apply 
this lesson is evident from the many inquiries 
that have been received within the past few 
months by the Financial Editor regarding a so- 
called investment house that is thriving on the 
public’s propensity for parting with its money, 
in exchange for securities with little or no 
investigation. Within the week of this writing 
two such inquiries have been received from such 
widely separated points as Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Port Arthur, Texas. But a reference to the 
methods of this house in this article is not meant 
to imply a classification of it-along with Ponzi 
and his kind. Nor is it meant as a reflection 
on the securities that it sells. They may, or 
may not, prove profitable to those who buy 
them. It is the methods followed by the house 


in selling its securities to the public, and the 
way in which it represents them that are under 


consideration. 

The house is H. W. Dubiske & Company of 
Chicago, with offices in fifty cities from Boston 
to Los Angeles. It operates on the “one- 
interview” system of selling. This means that 
the prospective client is asked to decide at the 
first call of the salesman whether or not he will 
buy the security. In other words, he is not' 
supposed to have any opportuniiy to investi- 
gate. “This system,” Dubiske & Company 
say, “saves time and the heavy expense in- 
curred by concerns operating by the old 
method.” There may be truth in this, but it 
is doubtful whether the public benefits by any 
such saving, for Dubiske & Company takes a 
large commission on the securities they sell, 
which means a high price to the public. 

Leroy Sargent, who started in the security 
business in Minneapolis and later moved his 
headquarters to New York, was the first to 
perfect this “one-call” system, as it is more 
often named. He now has many followers, 
some of whom were trained in his own organi- 
zation, and the rapid growth of some of these 
houses shows how prone the public is to buy 
securities without investigation. In passing, 
it might be said that some of Sargent’s earlier . 
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promotions have proved far from satisfactory 
“investments” for those who bought them. 

Dubiske & Company, to introduce them- 
selves to the public, issue a folder on the first 
page of which they answer the question— 
“What is an Investment?” “Is it the securi- 
ties of questionable business ventures,” they 
ask, “created by amateurs in organization and 
thrust upon people by high-pressure promoters 
who need the money?” The last three words 
are italicized by Dubiske, in order, possibly, 
to remove from the reader’s mind any possible 
thought of themselves or their selling methods. 
They are highly prosperous. They answer: 
“Most assuredly, No. Such offerings are 
Wild Cats, pure and simple—highly specula- 
tive at best—often fraudulent.” Then, they 
ask, “Is it mortgages, municipal or industrial 
bonds, or non-participating stock?” Surely 
one would think some of these are entitled to be 
called investments. But listen to Dubiske: 
“Again, emphatically, No. Money placed in 
this way is money rented—safe, and offering a 
definite rate of interest [excellent qualifica- 
tions for a good investment]—but,” this house 
continues, “not participating in the real profits 
of the company financed.” 

What then is an investment, according to 
Dubiske & Company? 

“A real investment,” they say, “is that 
which combines safety, with the full earning 
power, plus rapid growth in the value of the 
security.” A more conservative house would 
call this a speculation. But Dubiske & Com- 
pany say: “In this type of investigated invest- 
ment, the element of speculation has been 
almost entirely removed. The principal is safe. 
The business has behind it capable management 
and a working plan that insures satisfactory 
returns without risk or speculation.” 

“Such investments,” they continue, “ bring 
practically the same security as bonds or a 
savings account, for in the end, the profits of 
business are the things that furnish the ability 
to pay—the real security.” This strong com- 
parison shows that the end of the argument is 
near. “The investor, therefore, has the choice 
of a mortgage on the mere machinery of busi- 
hess Or a mortgage on the profits of the business 
and all that it may become.’ As between the 
two, no man can hesitate.” Thus closes the 
argument, with a statement that Dubiske & 
Company offer this latter class of securities. 
The prospective client should buy, they intend 
him to conclude, the stocks offered by them— 
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in a recently reorganized motor truck company, 
in.a small tire company, or in a new automobile 
company—all of which are speculative business 
ventures. If Dubiske & Company can make 
people believe that these stocks, which have 
none of the attributes of a mortgage, are 
better than mortgages, there is no reason why 
they should not be successful stock salesmen, 
for most people know something of the value of 
mortgages. A selling system that does not 
give the prospect a chance to investigate 
must be greatly aided by such misleading 
statements as these on the front page of 
Dubiske’s folder. 

And inside the folder there are other state- 
ments to deceive the inexperienced investor. 
Here they are talking about “The Company 
with an Ideal.” “H.W. Dubiske & Company,” 
they say, “is the outgrowth of an ideal—and of 
the idea that the real profits of sound business 
enterprise should not be confined to a few 
large investors but should be shared equally by 
savers and investors alike. Money 
saved is the individual’s reserve energy. He 
should be able to put this where he will get as 
full a return as any one else. The small in- 
vestor has not been able to secure this equal 
chance. by ire 

Let us stop here and ask Dubiske about all 
the stocks that are listed on the various stock 
exchanges throughout the country, of which the 
small investor can buy one or more shares at 
any time he wants. As a matter of fact, the 
small investor can buy in the open market to- 
day stock in a well-established motor truck 
company, in a highly successful tire company, 
or in one of the largest automobile companies 
in the country, or better still, he can buy 
good grade bonds, that will give a larger 
return on the money than the stocks of the 
comparatively untried companies that Dubiske 
is offering. 

When houses like Dubiske & Company, and 
the many others that are using the same 
methods, are able to fool the public in this 
way and spread such unsound investment 
principles as those contained on the front page 
of the Dubiske folder, and get away with it as 
successfully as these houses do, it is time for 
the conservative investment banking houses to 
tell in simple language to our many new 
investors the fundamental principles of 
sound investing. It is time for all investors 
to investigate before they part with their 
money. 





THE SINN FEIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Attempts to Free Ireland in the United States. 


Cir- 


cumstances in a Campaign That Is Too Emotional to 
Be Reasonable, and too Prejudiced to Inspire Respect 


By EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER 


(The first of two articles on the Irish Question) 


N THIS country during the past twelve 
months has been witnessed a spectacle 
not without precedent, perhaps, but sel- 
dom paralleled in the past. Noisy and 
blatant organized propaganda has been 

carried on without ceasing to arouse the Ameri- 
can people to take action concerning inhabi- 
tants of a friendly state, and endless efforts 
have been made to persuade or compel our 
Government to intervene in a foreign govern- 
ment’s domestic concerns. In the gutter press 
of this country virulent, vicious abuse of 
Great Britain has been poured forth by small 
writers in the manner of ignorant men who are 
angry. An active organization, well supplied 
with funds, has spread broadcast small pam- 
phlets and brochures containing misinforma- 
tion, foolish enough to critics and scholars, 
but devised for the undiscerning and simple. 
Deliberate and avowed efforts have been made 
to worsen the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, at a time when 
many people have come to believe that the 
bettering of relations between the English- 
speaking peoples is a primary task for the good 
of mankind. During this time zealots have 
harangued the public and collected a consid- 
erable quantity of money from people of warm 
hearts and tifisguided emotion, and with this 
money they have been able to increagy their 
efforts and do further damage and mischief. An 
active lobby has been maintained in political 
centres for the purpose of putting upon politi- 
cians such pressure as has of late been used 
by active minorities well financed for further- 
ing their particular interests. Assaults have 
been made upon the League of Nations and 
the Peace Treaty, and things have been urged 
which might lead to a war with Great Britain. 
Some of the most ardent and active of these 
Irish propagandists constantly avowed that 


they meant no harm and desired only to right a 
great wrong. It is evident, indeed, from their 
writings and speeches that not a few of them 
were naive and simple-minded enough; but 
for others it is difficult to find any excuse even 
assuming their ignorance of what they were 
doing. 

During this time Professor De Valera, elected 
“president of the Irish Republic” by Sinn Fein, 
who had escaped from an English prison and 
was a fugitive from the authorities of Great 
Britain, had enjoyed in the United States a 
great and a specious triumph. He had estab- 
lished headquarters in one of the principal 
hotels of New York, where he received ad- 
miring supporters and representatives of the 
newspapers, and gave out interviews denouncing 
Great Britain, appealing to ancient prejudice 
and ignorance of facts. By his utterances he 
sought to persuade the American people and 
their Government to further his designs. An 
“Trish loan” was now announced, to be repaid, 
it is true, only after Irish independence was 
established; but, among the less well-informed 
Irish-Americans, a campaign for subscriptions 
was carried on much as the “drives” for Lib- 
erty Loans had been managed; and _alto- 
gether, it is said, about 10 million dollars was 
collected. The details of the expenditure of this 
money have not yet, so far as | know, been 
made public. Somewhat later, in a moment of 
disappointment, one faction of the American 
Sinn Feiners was reported to have accused the 
others of waste and unwise expenditure. Ap- 
parently the proceeds of “Irish bonds” and of 
the contributions of the faithful were employed 
in two ways: for propaganda in the United 
States, where probably most of the money 
collected was spent, and for furtherance in 
Ireland of the work to be described later on. 
Meanwhile Professor De Valera went from city 
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to city in this country, the way being prepared 
by emissaries or local Sinn Feiners, who worked 
upon the devotion of Irish-Americans or played 
upon the fears of politicians, so that in many 
places the municipal authorities received him 
in state, noisy and enthusiastic processions 
were arranged, the freedom of the city was 
presented, and officials uttered words of congrat- 
ulation and welcome. In many places Profes- 
sor De Valera spoke to large and highly excited 
audiences, endeavoring to arouse sympathy 
for his cause by appealing to matters appar- 
ently distorted or non-existent and long since 
passed away. November 9, 1919, he made a 
speech in Spokane. “His first remarks were 
spoken in the Irish language,” says the Jrish 
World. “Mr. De Valera then changed to 
English and declared that he always made it a 
custom to begin his address in the Irish lan- 
guage to show that the British Government had 
not been able to stamp it out.” What he 
did not so carefully explain was that, with the 
approval and support of that very Government, 
Irish was being taught in half the schools of the 
island. / 


THE IRISH NATIONAL BUREAU 


N ACTIVE work meanwhile was done 


by a Sinn Fein organization in Wash- 
ington, the Irish National Bureau, at the head 
of which, ostensibly, was Mr. Daniel T. O’Con- 
nell, “Member, American Bar Association.” 
The object of this body was to influence public 
opinion in America, and put pressure on mem- 


bers of the Government. Neither the Director 
nor his efforts are so important as to merit 
much attention, but they are interesting for 
the light which they throw on the movement. 
Mr. O’Connell busied himself particularly with 
reckless denunciation of those who tried to 
state the Irish question in terms of contempo- 
rary scholarship and information, and not in 
terms of old prejudices and errors, amidst 
which he may have been nurtured. Any 
attempt to explain the intricacies of the Irish 
matter not couched in complete condemnation 
of British rule brought from him a torrent of 
vituperation and abuse, while effort to dispel 
the old misconceptions clustered about the 
history of the relations between England and 
the United States, and especially any effort to 
better the relations between the two peoples 
called forth such criticism and blame as the 
Director was capable of giving. 


Readers of this article, interested in the ; 
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Irish question, may have seen “Some Ethical 
Questions of Peace and War, with Special 
Reference to Ireland,’ by the late Father 
McDonald, of St. Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth, a book of fine restraint and rare. schol- 
arship and judgment, which deserves the wid- 
est possible consideration and study. This 
volume was reviewed with praise and approval 
by scholarly critics in such different publica- 
tions as the Political Science Quarterly and the 
Boston Transcript. The proud boast of the 
author was: “I am an Irish Gael of the most 
ancient and pure stock in Ireland: and my 
forebears show no trace of English or non- 
Irish blood. I am a Roman Catholic priest; 
coming of a family that never had a non- 
Catholic member and gave many priests to 
the Church. I have been a priest for as many 
as forty-three years. I am a professor in this 
college; where I have taught for thirty-eight 
years.” The Director of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom, as he was now styled, enraged, pos- 
sibly at the convincing words of an authority 
who calmly told the truth, that many of the 
misfortunes of Ireland were due to her own 
circumstances and the character of her people 
and not to the wickedness of the British Gov- 
ernment only, and who declared that the 
Union had in many ways been good for Irish 
interests, launched at the reverend writer a 
diatribe which was printed just a little while 
after Father McDonald was laid in his grave: 
“an ineffective book: a combination of ber- 
serker fury and fishwife incoherence . . . a 
sort of Charlie Chaplin contest: something to 
be laughed at, not to be taken seriously.” 
And the pamphleteer, unworthy, perhaps, to 
fasten the shoes of the writer traduced thus, 
went on to say: “ The book will arouse pity, not 
resentment,” that the author had “the same 
sense of values that a native of the Andaman 
Islands would display.” It is interesting to 
note that Father McDonald, in a letter written 
not long before his death declared, “If any one 
thinks that there are not plenty in Ireland, 
priests and people, who agree with me, accept- 
ing substantially all I have said in my book, 
he or she will be very much mistaken.” 

It may be thought that I have given to 
these things more space than they merit, 
that by bringing to the attention of readers of a 
periodical such as this quotations from writing 
ordinarily seen by readers of very different in- 
tellectual outlook, I have given a publicity 
altogether undeserved. That is true. But 
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these things reveal so well the character of a 
propaganda, tireless and extensive, which has 
sent broadcast over the country statements for 
newspapers and also publications of its own, 
and which has tried, vainly no doubt, to reach 
a great number of the citizens of this country, 
that it is, perhaps, not altogether unworthy of 
some study. Propagandists themselves, the 
agents of this organization have been tireless 
in denouncing anything friendly to Britain or 
critical of any aspect of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment as paid British propaganda. Unwilling 
to bear the least criticism of their side, they 
have suffered no restraint in denouncing oppo- 
nents. The best of their work has been impas- 
sioned, warm-hearted, errant through ignorance 
and lack of good judgment; the worst of it 
mean, paltry, generally lacking an understand- 
ing of the elements of the problems discussed, 
zealously striving to accomplish its ends by be- 
fogging the issues it dealt with and by arousing 
the worst of passions. Obviously it could effect 
little among the substantial and well-informed. 

It is not for the discriminating and intelli- 
gent, however, that such writing is usually in- 
tended, and there can be no question that Irish 
propaganda in America this last year and in pre- 
vious times has done much to arouse ignorant 
hatred and provoke persons of slender judgment 
to follow its lead. “I always hated them [the 
English],”’ said a man in Baltimore recently. 
“Since the war I hate them with a vengeance 
that has no equal in humanity, and when the 
war cry against England starts | am going to 
run for first honors against them.”’ A certain 
one, whose name | am willing to withhold, 
who not long ago addressed to me a lengthy 
epistle with the usual charge that | was a hire- 
ling of England, says: “God! if our country is 
not destined to destroy your empire and free 
the weak and helpless from its merciless and 
cruel grip, there is neither justice in heaven nor 
reason in man. America entered and 
fought and won the late war to bring ‘liberty, 
self-government and undictated development 
to all peoples.’ That task she has not fin- 
ished; that task she can not complete until she 
destroys England’s empire; that task America 
is destined to complete.” A writer in the 
Philadelphia Irish Press, October 2, 1919, says: 
“Treland can scarcely hope to win by an imme- 
diate appeal to arms. The one obvi- 
ous hope of success by the method of war is 
that the United States might ultimately be- 
come involved.” 


It is not to be supposed that many responsi- 
ble people in the United States would speak in 
this manner, but it is lamentable that in a time 
like this there should be any such expressions of 
ignorant or misguided hatred. The salvation 
of the white races, the very hope of their civi- 
lization, depends on avoiding great wars in the 
future. The most terrible and destructive 
war which could possibly be waged now would 
be between the United States and the British 
Empire, each with such large and aggressive 
population, and such abounding and mighty 
resources. The victory of the United States 
in such a contest would by no means be cer- 
tain, as some of the braggarts assert; but that 
is not the foremost consideration: the end of 
such a contest, whoever was the victor, would 
see both nations exhausted and ruined, and the 
civilization of the world, already staggering 
under the blows of the World War, perhaps ir- 
retrievably ruined, or else ruined for a great 
while to come. Happily a war between these 
states is nearly inconceivable, and the possibility 
of it need not be seriously considered so long as 
the furious doctrines of Irish fanatics are re- 
ceived with as little consideration as they 
have so far obtained. Nevertheless, the in- 
iquity of such utterance remains. The war 
which these irreconcilables speak of so lightly 
is not with an enemy of our people, nor even 
with some cold friend long regarded with sus- 
picion, but with a kindred people from whose 
ancestors America received her heritage, a 
people with whose interests our own have 
long been intertwined, with whom we have 
been in constant contact for more than a 
hundred years with no wars, our best, our 
warmest friend in recent years, in whose com- 
pany we have just made common sacrifices 
and won common triumphs in the. danger 
which threatened the ideals of all the English- 
speaking peoples. 


THE IRISH-AMERICAN PRESS 


URING this time similar work was car- 

ried on, as it had long been carried on, 
by the Irish-American press in this country, 
little known to the generality of people, and 
to which, also, mention in this place may give 
a prominence artificial and unwonted. For 
such papers as the Jrish World and the Gaelic 
American, both of New York, the obtaining of 
Irish independence and complete Irish pros- 
perity and success would probably be a great 


_misfortune, for their very life seems to be 
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hatred of England and proclaiming Ireland’s 
wrongs, and their character generally seems to 
me such that I can scarcely conceive of them ex- 
isting except upon the maintenance of prejudice, 
hatred, and ignorant wrath. “If you wish to 
have an honest press,”’ runs the motto of the 
Irish World, quoting Archbishop McHale, 
“you ought honestly to support it.”” On the 
same page of an issue in which this declaration 
appears is an editorial article entitled “Spread- 
ing ‘British Civilization.’” English adminis- 
tration in Egypt, says the writer, is “a sicken- 
ing story of bestial brutality let loose upon 
a helpless and defenceless people. 

Tommy Atkins glutted to the full his lust and 
his greed for loot. Everywhere he applied 
the torch to Egyptian homes, everywhere he 
murdered in cold blood Egyptian men and 
Egyptian women, everywhere he pillaged and 
ravaged in contemptuous defiance of the laws 
of God and man.”” The Gaelic American is “A 
Journal Devoted to the Cause of Irish Inde- 
pendence, Irish Literature, and the Interests 
of the Irish Race.” This, I. judge, it seeks 
to achieve by the vehement, controversial 
vituperation which used to characterize polit- 
ical diatribe and religious dispute in the Seven- 
teenth Century. It fans the flames of hatred 
and stirs the emotions of the excitable and 
warm-hearted until abuse seems logic and 
misrepresentation can gull the credulous and 
the simple. “England’s loathsome satraps in 
Ireland,” “Hinted broadly that bestial crim- 
inals are still sheltered, as of old, under the 
Castle roof,” “a lying bigot’s ravings,” “a 
mongrel Anglo-Saxon,” “giving hirelings of 
England the text which this contemptible 
scribbler uses for a vile purpose,” “every line 
of the article is saturated with satanical hatred 
and malignity,” are phrases scattered in a 
single number. These periodicals steadily 
assailed the President of the United States 
and many other officials, opposed the League 
of Nations, insisted upon immediate recogni- 
tion of the “Irish Republic,’ and heaped abuse 
upon everything English. 

To a considerable extent, doubtless, they are 
honest in the views which they urge with such 
rancor, and probably ignorance absolves their 
writers from much of the blame they should 
otherwise incur. To a considerable extent 
they live aloof in an unreal world of their own, 
in the midst of old hatred and old terror which 
grow by brooding on themselves. Their 
knowledge of present affairs is scanty; Ireland 
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of 1920 they conceive to be the Ireland of 1750; 
they are too emotional to be reasonable, too 
excited to be charitable, too prejudiced to 
inspire confidence or respect. Probably they 
mean well, and it is almost tragic to think of 
the men and the women who have devoted 
themselves to these publications, wishing 
above all, it may be, to accomplish something 
for the benefit of Ireland, as having contrib- 
uted, doubtless, so largely to make the Irish 
question worse and bring the present terrible 
situation to pass. Nothing has done so much 
to prevent a just and proper settlement of the 
Irish question as the false teachings of ignorant 
zealots on both sides of the ocean. So long as 
such doctrines prevail, neither the Irish matter 
nor anything else can ever be settled. Most 
people have no knowledge of these publications, 
and, no doubt, except for passing curiosity, 
most of those who have anything to do with 
the settlement of larger affairs would not 
read them. That they have a following, ona 
somewhat lower intellectual plane, however, 
is probable enough. To the credulous, the ig- 
norant, the half-educated, they obviously ad- 
dress themselves, and from time to time copies 
of these journals come to me from interested 
subscribers accompanied by letters which 
contain evidence that the writers of the letters 
may be able to read but that they cannot write 
and cannot spell correctly. With such a 
clientage and such a purpose these papers can 
flourish just so long as they are able to encour- 
age hatred, perpetuate prejudice, and make 
trouble. It is perhaps too much to expect, 
but if they could only bring themselves to assist 
in a just and moderate solution of the trouble, 
working in a constructive way, they might yet 
really help a cause which they have done a 
great deal to mar. 


THE IRISH QUESTION AND AMERICAN POLITICS 


URING this time the Irish-American 
press, the Irish National Bureau, the 
Friends of Irish Freedom, and not a few poli- 
ticians and leaders, worked zealously to have 
the American Government further their cause, 
believing that Irish independence was to be 
won in the United States rather than in Ireland; 
though many of them asserted that this in no 
way involved the possibility of a war with 
Great Britain. Having by their campaign of 
propaganda stirred up Irish-Americans as much 
as they could, and effected alliance with vari- 
ous elements of discontent, such as German 
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sympathizers, radical labor organizations, and 
votaries who hoped for a world reorganized 
soon, they boasted that they had more than 
20 million adherents and many other support- 
ers, and that here was a force with which any 
politician must reckon. In the troublesome 
time of 1919-20 they had not a little success. 
Opponents of the President’s policy worked 
with Irish sympathizers to embarrass his plans 
~ as much as they could. A few weeks ago 
Bishop Gallagher of Detroit, newly elected 
president of the Friends of Irish Freedom, is 
reported to have issued a statement: “Ameri- 
cans of Irish blood supported and held up 
the hands of the senators who opposed the 
League of Nations and were one of the chief 
factors in preventing its ratification.” Thus 
are the aims of Ireland put before the good 
of the world. Verily has Sinn Fein been 
translated “ourselves alone”! 

Irish propagandists and agents everywhere 
threatened whomsoever opposed their desires 
with the vengeance of Irish voters, producing 
in the minds of the small and the timid con- 
siderable fear, though doubtless hereafter such 
politicians will have more reason to fear the 
displeasure of a much larger constituency who 
understand present Irish agitation. Irish reso- 
lutions had already been passed by the Senate 
and the House. of Representatives, largely 
under threats and pressure, representatives en- 
deavoring to placate Irish voters without doing 
anything that would really assist them, and 
caring little, apparently, that they embittered 
foreign relations in the meantime, though some 
of them, it is said, gave private assurance 
that they had no real intention of offending 
Great Britain. Abroad such actions are ob- 
served with sadness by our friends and with 
contempt by all others, and at home they in- 
crease the unfortunate disrespect in which legis- 
lators are held just at present. 

In the House of Representatives Congress- 
man Mason of Illinois strove to forward a bill 
for sending consular representatives to the 
“Trish Republic.” The enthusiasts whom he 
abetted knew him as “ Billy,”’ but hostile critics 
denounced him as a demagogue, supported by 
citizens of the hyphen, opposed to the war with 
Germany, in affiliations and intellectual out- 
look something like the mayor of his city. It 
was he, apparently, who some years ago fur- 
nished the testimonial for the patent medicine 
“Nuxated Iron’: “I have often said I would 
never recommend medicine of any kind, how- 
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ever . .” In the hearings on the bill 
sponsored by this leader there was much in- 
tolerance and enthusics:1 and disorder. There 
was no danger of war, said one; all that was 
necessary was that England should yield, 
and she would yield. Those who spoke in 
opposition were cried down with tumult and 
hisses. After the committee hearing had at- 
tracted considerable attention and given no 
little concern, the affair came to nothing. 
In this way are such matters played with: 


rather than offend Irish leaders, who have much 


less political power than they make men be- 
lieve, the smaller politicians are willing to go 
far enough to give offense to Great Britain, 
the Irish in the meanwhile being allowed a 
chance to declaim but in the end getting little 
for their pains. 

In March, 1920, the Peace Treaty and the 
proposed League of Nations being under 
consideration, the Irish question came for- 
ward in the Senate again. Certain members 
strove zealously ‘to direct Great Britain about 
her dominions. Senator Owen of Oklahoma 
dealt with.Egypt. Senator Shields of Tennes- 
see, supporting the Egyptian reservation said 
that “Ireland has the right to be free and to 
govern her own people.” Senator Reed of 
Missouri was not wanting with assistance for 
both Egypt and Ireland. A little later Sena- 
tor Lodge of Massachusetts, whose actions 
in this matter will make interesting study here- 
after when the passions of the present have 
subsided, moved that “the United States 
adheres to the. resolution of sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Irish people.” After 
which Senator Shields moved to substitute the 
word “independence” for “self-government” 
in the reservation under discussion: “There 
should be no doubt about this matter. Ire- 
land wants not local self-government but in- 
dependence.” Some there were, however, who 
spoke more in the manner of members of such 
an assembly. “It is an insult to a friendly 
nation,” said Senator Kenyon of Iowa. “Let 
us permit Britain to manage her own af- 
fairs.” And he added: “J do not care about 
any Irish votes that are secured at the expense 
of maligning a great nation like Britain.” 
These words might be pondered. President 
Wilson undoubtedly gained more than he 
lost when he once spurned the support of 
Jeremiah O’Leary and his fellows. There are 
many signs at present that the timid and time- 
serving professional politicians, who support 
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mischievous meddling because they believe 
they will not be held to account and will please 
the militant Irish, may find that there are now 
many other voters prepared to hold them 
strictly to account. 


THE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


ITTLE had really been accomplished for 
Ireland by all this, but, amidst the en- 
thusiasm of receptions to Professor De Valera 
and the contribution of money by the faithful, 
hopes ran high that more might be done. A 
Presidential election was approaching, and the 
great political parties would soon hold their 
conventions. Abroad an Irish representative 
stated that irish independence would be one 
of the principal issues in the election of 1920, 
and preparations were now made to approach 
both conventions and have a resolution advo- 
cating Irish independence put into their polit- 
ical platforms. At Chicago in June the Sinn 
Feiners had no successs, the Republicans ignor- 
ing them completely, though Professor De 
Valera was in the city ready to come forward 
if his presence would help. So complete was 
the failure that dissensions speedily broke out 
in the American Sinn Fein ranks. De Valera, 
it appears, had been unwilling to hearken to the 
counsels, moderate in comparison, of Judge 
Cohalan, John Devoy, and others, and would 
make no compromise, insisting upon taking 
the question of Irish independence directly 
into the inner recesses of American politics. 
Now that he had failed he was condemned as 
one harming the Irish cause, something which a 
great many had long believed, and something 
for which all these contestants had long been 
condemned by outsiders. 

Nor were the results at San Francisco very 
different. While the Democratic platform 
was being drafted there was a struggle intense 
and prolonged. A hearing of the matter was 
attended by passionate advocates and watched 
with no little interest by others, for the an- 
ger, the violent denunciation, the burning 
sympathy, seemed very characteristic of a 
movement, often accompanied by unwise 
words and deeds, but always by intense and 
warm-hearted emotion. In the Democratic 
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platform presently appeared the declaration: 
“Within the limits of international comity and 
usage this convention repeats the several 
previous expressions of the sympathy of the 
Democratic Party of the United States for the 
aspirations of Ireland for self-government.” 
Governor Cox presently asserted, what many 
others have believed: “The Irish question will 
be solved satisfactorily. The controversy will 
be allayed, Ireland satisfied, England satisfied, 
as well as the rest of the world.” But all this 
was far less than the American Sinn Feiners 
had hoped for. “The Republican Party,” 
said the Irish World, “is the party of reaction. 
The Democratic Party is dead.” Advocates 
of Irish independence had expected more 
from the Democrats, apparently, than from the 
Republicans, and against the Democrats now 
their wrath was especially great. Mr. Frank 
Walsh, who had already attracted no little 
attention both in Ireland and the United States, 
declared that the Irish plank in the Democratic 
platform was merely a weak evasion and a be- 
trayal of America’s tradition, and he stated that 
the action of the Democrats would be so 
regarded by 25 million American citizens who 
were members of the American Commission on 
Irish Independence and of the Friends of 
Irish Freedom. This, it should be noted, be- 
ing even more than the German sympathizers 
thought they could count on in 1916. Pro- 
fessor De Valera asserted that better organiza- 
tion and more intensive effort must now be 
sought. And so the matter passed, except 
that after a little the party newly organized 
under the auspices of the Committee of Forty- 
Eight inserted in their platform, among many 
other things, a declaration about Ireland which 
suited Professor De Valera exactly. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to give passing 
notice to the zealous efforts of some of the 
women partisans of this movement. After 
the manner of the suffragettes in America and 
in Britain they began to picket the British 
Embassy in Washington, and some of them 
burned a British flag in the streets. And when 
the new British Ambassador arrived in this 
country.a body of them strove to meet him 
and expatiate on the derelictions of his people. 


The second of Professor Turner’s articles will deal with the Irish Question in Ireland 





DETERDING—THE NAPOLEON 
OF THE OIL WORLD 


The Story of the Rise of the Royal Dutch Company from a Small Producing Concern 
in the Dutch East Indies to a World-Wide Producing and Marketing Combination. 
The Man Who Has No Fear of Standard Oil and the Man Who Will Likely Lead the 
Fight Against Him to Secure Foreign Oil Producing Territories-for the United States 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


(Sixth article of the series on America’s oil outlook) 


HE outstanding figure in oil to-day 

is no longer Rockefeller; it is Deterd- 

ing—H. W. A. Deterding. This 

stockily-built Dutchman, of pleasing 

personality, swarthy complexion and 
liquid brown eyes, educated in Holland and 
trained in business in the East, is the greatest 
single power in oil to-day. He is the Nap- 
oleon of the oil world. Rockefeller was the 
Alexander. 

For twenty years Deterding has ruled as a 
dictator over the “Royal Dutch Company for 
the Working of Petroleum Wells in Nether- 
lands-India;’’ and under his able management 
that company has risen from a small producing 
concern in the Dutch East Indies, as its name 
signifies, to a practical monopoly over the pro- 
duction of oil in the Indies, to an important 
position in the Russian, Rumanian, Egyptian, 
Mexican, and Venezuelan fields, and to be a 
large producer in the United States itself. 
And with this great growth in production has 
gone a world-wide expansion of transportation 
and marketing facilities that has made Royal 
Dutch the chief competitor of the Standard 
Oil in many of the foreign markets of the world. 
To-day it is the chief competitor of American 
oil companies for control of foreign oil supplies 
on which depends the command of the world’s 
markets of the future. Rockefeller’s empire 
was dissolved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Deterding has always had 
the strong backing of the Dutch Government, 
and now, apparently, the British Government 
is behind him. 

The Royal Dutch Company, with its long 
name and a capitalization equivalent to only 
$520,000, was incorporated at The Hague in 
1890, long before the Standard Oil Company 
had introduced American oil to practically all 


the markets of the world. Mr. J. A. de Gelder 
was the originai Managing Director, but was 
soon superseded by Mr. J. B. Aug. Kessler, who 
had proved himself more capable. “Old man” 
Kessler, as the Royal Dutch people now refer 
to him, established his headquarters at Batavia, 
in the Island of Java, and began operations in a 
modest way in the oil fields of Sumatra in 
1892.. Needing an assistant, he engaged young 
Deterding who was then employed in a Batavia 
bank. It was Kessler who brought the Royal 
Dutch through its critical earlier years. But 
in 1900 he died suddenly and Deterding suc- 
ceeded him as General-Managing Director 
of the Company. The story of the rise of the 
Royal Dutch to a world power is the story of 
Deterding. Seated behind his great semi- 
circular desk at St. Helen’s Court, Great St. 
Helen’s, London, this Napoleon of the oil world 
has in recent years received daily reports 
from nearly every quarter of the globe, keeping 
him informed of the operations of his great 
combination throughout the world. It is his 
boast that from the time the Royal Dutch 
was a small local venture in the Indies until now 
when its operations are world-wide he has kept 
track of all the details of its growth. 

The underlying policy that accounts for this 
great growth—the Deterding plan of campaign 
—is not hard to understand. While Standard 
Oil was adhering to the motto of “American 
oil to light the World,” he was extending his 
control over oil fields throughout the world, 
his object being to acquire oil supplies as near 
as possible to all the markets of the world. 
The new policy announced by Mr. Walter C. 
Teagle, President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of that company last January, of being “in- 
terested in every producing area, no matter in 
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what country it is situated, provided interests 
can be secured on a basis that would seem to 
hold out the possibilities of success,” is the 
policy that Mr. Deterding has been following 
for fifteen years. How successful he has 
been can be seen by a glance at the world 
map on page 551. 

» To the reader who has not followed the 
development of the oil industry some explana- 
tion is due regarding the different policies in 
the past of the Standard Oil and the Royal 
Dutch. Two thirds of the oi that has so far 
been produced in the world has come from the 
wells of the United States. Up until the time 
of the dissolution of the Standard Oil trust in 
May, 1911, a majority of this oil was controlled 
by the Standard through its ownership of the 
pipe lines and the principal refineries, although 
little of the oil was actually produced by the 
Standard itself. And the greatest market for 
this oil and its products was in the United 
States. Yet the broad-visioned men at the 
head of the old Standard Oil Company saw the 
advantage to themselves and the great com- 
mercial advantage to the nation of developing 
markets for oil abroad. They had American 
oil to supply those markets. It was only those 
who went out into the foreign markets who saw 
the advantage and the coming need of securing 
supplies of oil nearer to those markets—such 
men as Mr. W. E. Bemis, Mr. E. J. Sadler, and 
Mr. Teagle. But the Standard was not 
trained as a producing organization. Its 
efforts at production in Japan resulted in 
failure. It was not until Mr. Teagle returned 
from abroad and became high in the counsels 
of the company that foreign production began 
to receive much favorable consideration at 26 
Broadway. Then the dissolution came, and 
the Standard men of broad vision, who might 
have conducted a foreign production campaign 
on far-seeing lines, were hurt and discouraged. 
It was not until Mr. Teagle was made president 
of the New Jersey company in 1917 that foreign 
production took a first place in the considera- 
tion of the parent company. 

Whatever may have been the benefits of the 
Standard Oil dissolution within this country 
by permitting the growth of competing com- 
panies—and even those benefits may now be 
questioned from a national standpoint—it is 
clear that it has benefited no one as much as the 
Royal Dutch Company in foreign fields. We 
will see more evidence of this later. 

The reasons for the world-wide expansion 
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of the Royal Dutch are four. First, the 
Napoleonic ability of Mr. Deterding. It was 
this that gave him full control of the combina- 
tion after he had associated with the Royal 
Dutch, The “Shell’’ Transport and Trading 
Company, of London, and the oil interests of 
the Paris banking house of de Rothschild. By 
this combination, he obtained the valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. Frederick Lane, of Lane & Mc- 
Andrews, of London, the Rothschild represen- 
tative on oil matters; and attached to himself 
such men as Sir Marcus Samuels, the head of 
The ‘Shell’? Company, a growing power in oil; 
R. Waley Cohen, now Sir R. Waley Cohen 
another English Jew; and C. S. Gulbenkian, a 
shrewd Armenian lawyer. And not to be the 
last considered was the backing of the Roths- 
child millions thus secured. The second reason 
is the aid that has been received from the 
Dutch and is now being received from the 
British Government. More will be said about 
this British aid later. Third is the fact that 
the Royal Dutch did not have any such market 
at hand for its original production in the East 
Indies as the Standard Oil had in the United 
States. And fourth, that the Dutch and the 
English think in world terms and are seafaring 
peoples who naturally seek fields of production 
abroad and world markets. We shall see later 
how Mr. Deterding places the credit for some 
of the expansion of the Royal Dutch on the 
action of the Standard Oil of New York in the 
markets of the East. 

It has been the combination of these per- 
sonal, political, and economic forces.that has re- 
sulted in the present world-encircling Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine, which places under the 
control of one man something like one hundred 
different companies operating throughout the 
world. Under the laws of the United States 
such a combination would be impossible. The 
rapidity of its growth, moreover, has been partly 
due to the fact that while it was rising to world 
power, our Government was attacking in the 
courts the only American combination that 
might have combatted it successfully. 


DETERDING THE “PLUNGER” 


DESCRIPTION of Mr. _ Deterding’s 

methods and an explanation of his success 
has been given by an American oil man who has 
been in competition with his organization in 
differet parts of the world and who has been a 
close student of international developments in 
vil. “Deterding is a plunger,” says this man. 
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“His success is due to the fact that he has been 
plunging in something that has steadily grown 
in value. Furthermore, he is plunging with 
other people’s money and not his own. That 
probably accounts for the fact that he is such a 
plunger. For example, he paid five times what 
other people would have paid to get into Egypt 
and has lost heavily there. He pays in stock 
for the properties he acquires, however, which 
gives him an advantage over the Standard 
which has always followed the policy of paying 
in cash. Credit is due him, nevertheless, for 
starting on a shoestring and building up the 
great organization he has.” 

It was in 1903 that Deterding made his alli- 
ance with Sir Marcus Samuels and the Roths- 
childs. Sir Marcus had started as.a dealer in 
sea shells near London. His business grew and 
he cast about for a commodity to exchange for 
the shells which he brought from the East. 
He decided upon oil, and became a producer 
himself in Borneo. In 1897 The “Shell” Trans- 
port and Trading Company, Limited, was in- 
corporated in England to take over the business 
of M. Samuels & Company, which had then 
become an important London oil house, and 
some other oil houses. This organization had 
a large number of tank steamers and several 
hundred tank stations. It was an effective 
competitor of Deterding in the East as he did 
not have the oil tankers. So in 1903 he made 
the alliance with Sir Marcus and the Roths- 
child group of Paris, who had oil interests in 
Russia. The Asiatic Petroleum Company was 
organized to provide for the distribution of the 
products of the three organizations. Then 
Deterding directed his attention to securing a 
larger control over production in the Dutch 
East Indies. He absorbed the companies that 
he wanted and fought those he did not want. 
His methods were much the same as those of 
the Standard Oil in the old days. 

His first great coup in the international field 
was the amalgamation of the “Shell” Company 
_ with the Royal Dutch. This was effected in 

1907. Two new companies were formed to 
take over the combined assets: the Bataafsche 
Petroleum Company, to do the producing, and 
the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, to do the 
transporting and marketing. The Royal Dutch 
got 60 per cent. of the stock of these companies 
and the “Shell” 40 per cent. Thus Deterding 
came into complete control of this powerful 
Dutch-English oil combination. From that 
time on the sphere of his activities in the inter- 
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national field expanded rapidly; he acquired 
large interests in the oil fields of Sarawak (Brit- 
ish India), Rumania, Russia, Egypt, the 
United States, Venezuela, Trinidad, and Mexico, 
He amalgamated the Russian interests of the 
Paris Rothschild group with the combination. 
He made long term contracts with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, now controlled by the 
British Government, giving him most of the 
products of the great Persian fields until 1922. 


INTERESTS IN MEXICO 


~ARLY in 1919 he made the latest and 
greatest addition to his world-wide hold- 
ings by acquiring an interest in and the manage- 
ment of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company from 
S. Pearson & Son (Lord Cowdray) of London. 
This increased the production of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combination by more than 50 per 
cent.—from approximately thirty million bar- 
rels of oil a year to not much less than fifty 
million. In connection with this purchase by 
the Royal Dutch, it is interesting to note that 
the wishes of the British Government that this 
great property should not pass into foreign 
hands, gave Deterding (who, by the way, is 
now a British subject) an advantage over the 
Standard Oil in the bidding for the property. 

Thus this Napoleon of the oil world has ex- 
tended his control over nature’s oil supplies 
from the Indies, through Egypt, Russia, Ru- 
mania, to Venezuela, Mexico, and the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere. In his 
westward march he has won an important place 
for his company in practically every principal 
producing field in the world, and, what is of as 
great importance, in some of the best prospec- 
tive fields. And he expects soon, in partnership 
with the British Government, to add the rich 
Mesopotamia field to his list. 

The close relationship established between 
the Royal Dutch and the British Government 
has been one of the most important develop- 
ments in the oil world. Whether the Govern- 
ment actually controls the Royal Dutch-Shell 
combination no one can prove, although some 
well informed people believe it to be the case. 
The articles of association of the Royal Dutch 
Company would have to be changed to permit 
of such control, for under them the preference 
shares cannot pass out of Dutch hands, and 
they are supposed to be held by interests closely 
allied with the Royal family of Holland. If 
there has been a change in control, therefore, 
it must have been effected by an agreement 
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between the British and Dutch governments. 
Such an agreement might be to the advantage 
of both governments. The “Shell’’ Company, 
the minority partner in the combination, is, of 
course, a British company, and ever since the 
British Government bought control of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company in 1914, Sir Mar- 
cus Samuels has been trying to get it to take an 
interest in the Royal Dutch-Shell. 





THE BRITISH AND THE ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL 


ND as the Royal Dutch-Shell is of great 
strategic value to the British Government, 
particularly to the Admiralty, which directs the 
Government’s oil policy, so the Government 
can be of great political value to the Royal 
Dutch. Deterding saw this when he moved 
his great offices from The Hague to London, 
and the action of the Royal Dutch in different 
parts of the British Empire shows that it values 
highly the good will of the Government and 
coufts its favor. The most striking of these 
examples has been in India. In that country 
there is a peculiar situation in regard to oil. 
Way back in 1905, in return for certain ex- 
clusive rights and tariff protection against 
foreign competition granted by the Crown, 
the Burmah Oil Company agreed to keep the 
price of kerosene at a fixed level. To-day 
“Victoria” quality kerosene sells in India at 
the same price it did in 1905. Sir John T. Car- 
gill, Chairman of the Burmah Oil Company, 
said recently that at to-day’s world market 
prices for kerosene and tanker tonnage India’s 
total kerosene requirements would cost her some 
£25,000,000 annually. By the fixed price 
arrangement this cost is. reduced to about 
£11,000,000. There has been a revolution in 
the world’s kerosene position since the war. 
Before, there was an overproduction and the 
foreign competitors of the Burmah Company in 
India were out for gallonage regardless of price. 
The Burmah Oil’s price therefore ruled. But 
now there is an actual shortage of kerosene. 
The Burmah’s production is comparatively 
small, and the competing companies could wait 
until it had sold all its oil and then they could 
supply the remainder of India’s requirements at 
their own price. But here is where the Royal 
Dutch has stepped in and made an arrangement 
with the Burmah Company to supply it with as 
much foreign kerosene as may be necessary in 
addition to the local supply to meet, if neces- 
sary, the full demands of the Indian market. 
Thus, British India will continue to get its kero- 
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sene at less than half what it would cost in 
a free market. The Burmah Oil Company is 
a junior partner with the British Government 
in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and now 
becomes an ally of the Royal Dutch. There is 
a close community of interests here into which 
the Royal Dutch-Shell has crept. 

At the recent annual meeting of The “Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company, Sir Marcus 
Samuels referred to this arrangement in India 
and said: “The same remark applies to the 
conduct of our business in Egypt. In order to 
assist the Government we have acted similarly 
in that market.” In return for such actions 
the Royal Dutch naturally expects favors and 
protection from the British Government. The 
Venezuelan Government has brought suit to 
test its claims under concessions to the whole 
of certain large areas in that country. The 
Royal Dutch may hope for the aid of the British 
Government in holding these areas. It cer- 
tainly expects to enter the rich Mesopotamia 
field as the active partner in a British controlled 
company in which the French are to have a 
quarter interest in accordance with the “ Agree- 
ment on Petroleum” reached between the two 
governments at the San Remo peace conference. 
If the State Department in Washington gives 
sufficient assistance to American companies 
to secure for them a foothold in Mesopotamia, 
here may be fought the first battle for control 
of foreign oil supplies. Such are to be the 
oil battles of the future. In them, the aid of a 
government having as strong and far seeing a 
foreign policy as the British would be invalua- 
ble. Is it any wonder that Mr. Deterding is 
closely codperating with the British Govern- 
ment? 


DETERDING S AMBITION 


ETERDING, like Napoleon, has great per- 
sonal ambitions. His greatest is to fight 

the Standard and drive it out of certain mar- 
kets. Aside from Mr. Teagle, whom he likes, 
he has no use for the Standard Oil people. 
In this respect the regard is mutual. Deter- 
ding knows what it is to fight the Standard, 


for he has fought it in the past. A reference 


to one of these fights is made later. 

To the warning that he could never in the 
end beat the Standard with all its money, he 
replied with emphasis that he could match 
every dollar the Standard could put up. _ Did 
he not have the millions of the Rothschilds 
at his command? 









Deterding—The Napoleon of the Oil World 


But just how he was going to fight is not 
clear. There is no surplus of oil in the world 
to-day with which to wage an ordinary price 
war. The conditions in the industry that 
have attended previous price wars are not 
present. There is a demand at advancing 
prices for all the oil that is being produced 
to-day. And a battle for producing territory 
cannot be brought on at will. But whenaman 
of strong ambitions and great ability wishes 
to satisfy his personal ambition, he can usually 
find a way to do it. That is what Deterding 
wished to do recently, and according to some 
authorities, we just missed the greatest oil war 
in history. Deterding, for once, however, 
followed the more conservative counsel in the 
Royal Dutch-Shell organization—which must 
have been in line with his own better judgment 
—and open warfare was not declared. Mr. 
Colyijn was sent over from The Hague to take 
charge of the offices at Great St. Helen’s. It 
was given out that Mr. Deterding was taking 
a much needed rest. As he has never been a 
man to spend much time in his office and has 
done most of his thinking at his place in Norfolk 
where he has always ridden to hounds two or 
three times a week during the winter, the genius 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell now has more time 
for consideration of the larger and increasingly 
important problems of the oil world. His per- 
sonal battles with the Standard are probably 
over. The next great battle is likely to be 
between American oil companies on the one 
hand and the Royal Dutch-British Government 
combination on the other, for control of oil 
supplies, not of markets. It will be a battle 
between nationalities rather than between 
companies. But Deterding will likely lead the 
forces of the opponents. Walter C. Teagle 
will probably lead the American companies. 


THE AMERICAN LEADER 


R. TEAGLE is not a dictator like Deter- 
ding. He is not even the head of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Mr. A. 
C. Bedford is chairman of the board. But Mr. 
Teagle is the one most responsible for its policy 
_ Of expansion in foreign fields and it is there that 
\ he will come in conflict with Mr. Deterding’s 
ambitions. He is the one behind whom the 
various American oil interests will most readily 
unite, for he is known for his fairness, square- 
ness, and broad vision. He is six feet two of 
honest Americanism, and believes that honesty 
has as much a place in big business as in pri- 
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vate affairs. His methods are just the opposite 
of the old Standard Oil methods of exclusive- 
ness and he is slowly winning a place for his 
company in the regard of the public by his 
spirit of frankness. He is forty-two while De- 
terding is nearly sixty. He is the same kind 
of an outdoor man that Deterding is. He likes 
Deterding, and has great respect for his ability; 
but has no fear of him. He will fight, and will 
fight hard. He thinks, however, that there will 
be no fight. Other oil men say it is inevitable. 

It was while Deterding was expanding his 
operations in the East, in 1911, that the Stan- 
dard last gave battle to this young giant. The 
Standard Oil Company of New York had edu- 
cated the Chinese to the use of kerosene by first 
giving away oil lamps, which it named “ Mei 
Foo,” meaning, in Chinese, “good luck,” and 
later selling them at cost to the tune of two 
million a year. With four hundred million 
Chinese to learn the use of kerosene, here was 
an unlimited market for a petroleum product 
which by then had become relatively less 
valuable than gasolene in the American market. 
The Standard of New York had just been given 
the East for its market, following the dissolu- 
tion. It naturally considered China its special 
preserve. When this young upstart in the 
East began sending oil from Borneo, it decided 
to fight him. A bitter price war ensued. The 
Standard people don’t talk about it even to-day. 
Deterding’s receipts from the sale of kerosene 
fell off $3,750,000 in 1911. But he did not get 
out of China; he stayed and fought back. 
Although his oil was not of as high grade as the 
Standard’s, it was nearer at hand and he did 
not have the long transportation costs of the 
Standard. An understanding was finally 
reached covering the allotment of the Chinese 
business. Whether the results would have been 
different if the Standard Oil trust had not been 
dissolved no one can say. 


MR. DETERDING’S VIEW OF THE STANDARD OIL 


ET us see what Mr. Deterding had to say 
about this battle. with the Standard. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Dutch Company in 1912, he made these moder- 
ate but expressive statements: “In so far as 
this policy (of the Standard) may be regarded 
as directed against ourselves, it certainly missed 
its effect. It has, on the contrary, led to several 
of the weaker concerns combining with us, 
and, consequently, to the strengthening of our 
combination. Another result of the price 
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policy favored by our competitors is that we 
have been obliged to place our products on 
markets which are at a greater distance from 
our places of production. In spite of the higher 
freights, these markets have yielded us larger 
net profits than those nearer our producing 
- fields, which under normal conditions constitute 
our natural outlet and which indeed, till lately, 
offered us the greatest attraction. And not 
only have we commenced to open up the said 
markets for our products, but it seems even 
desirable to keep in touch with them by ex- 
ploiting oil fields for which these markets form 
the more natural outlet. Needless to say, our 
aim in so doing is not, as some appear to think, 
to take a revenge which would be expensive 
and in no way promote the interests of our 
shareholders. Our object is no other than to 
protect our interests by obtaining a share in 
those markets where such enormous profits 
are made by others that they can afford to 
throw away a part of them for the purpose of 
damaging us elsewhere and hampering the 
development of our trade.” 

It was following this price war in the East 
that the Royal Dutch-Shell combination en- 
tered the oil fields of California. Its interests 
there are now largely held by the Shell Company 
of California in which the Royal Dutch owns 
60 per cent. of the stock and The “Shell”’ 
Transport and Trading Company 40 per cent. 
The early history of these California operations 
throws some light on the methods of the com- 
bination. It would take an option on a pro- 
ducing property, giving the Royal Dutch 
people the right to investigate for six months 
and examine all the books of the company. 
At the end of that time they would pass on and 
take a similar option on some other company’s 
property. In this way Royal Dutch gathered 
complete information regarding the fields, in- 
cluding the geological “logs” of the various 
wells; and after allowing all, or practically all, 
of these options to lapse, it was ready to start 
drilling operations itself. This demand for 
a six-months’ period to investigate any property 
offered it is a fixed policy of the Royal Dutch. 
At the end of that time it sets the price that it 
will pay, which the owner can take or leave as 
he sees fit. Because of this policy, and the fact 
that even small details of operation have to be 
referred to the home office, the Royal Dutch is 
not able to move as quickly as many other oil 
companies, and there has grown up a well 
founded opinion among oil men that many of 
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its operations, at least as far as the United 
States and Mexico are concerned, are not effi- 
ciently managed. But the same criticism can 
be made of some of the operations of other large 
companies, including the Standard. Fixed 
rules frequently do not fit local conditions. 

In 1913 the Royal Dutch entered the great 

Mid-continent field in Oklahoma with the 
Roxana Petroleum Company. The Royal 
Dutch production there in 1919 was 2,880,000 
barrels. Their output in California was 
6,703,295 barrels. The total production owned 
by the Royal Dutch in the United States was 
close to one third of the production of the 
combine throughout the world, exclusive of that 
of the Mexican Eagle Company. The Royal 
Dutch now has three refineries in the United 
States: one at Martinez, near San Francisco, 
of 30,000 barrels daily capacity, connected by a 
170-mile pipe line with the Coalinga field; one 
near East St. Louis, of 12,000 barrels daily ca- 
pacity, connected by 560 miles of pipe line 
with the Cushing and Healdton fields in Okla- 
homa; and one at New Orleans, of 5,000 daily 
capacity, to treat Mexican crude. The loca- 
tion of the other refineries of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group are shown on the map on page 
551. 
The Royal Dutch, being essentially an oil 
exporting organization, has paid particular 
attention to its tank fleet. It now has, with 
the tankers of the Mexican Eagle, an oil carry- 
ing fleet of close to a million tons. This is 
larger than the combined fleet of the Standard 
Oil group. Mr. Deterding and Sir Marcus 
Samuels were among the first to realize the 
advantages of oil as an ocean fuel and in antici- 
pation of the demand for fuel oil, which has 
now arrived, they established supply stations 
throughout much of the commercial world out- 
side of the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States. The map on page 551 also shows the 
strategic location of these stations in relation 
to the ocean trade lanes of the world. 

The Royal Dutch and the “Shell” com- 
panies have repeatedly raised additional capital 
by the sale of new stock to stockholders. “The 
reason for this,” said Sir Marcus Samuels re- 
cently, “is that we feel that it is impossible to 
have too much money in a business such as 
we are conducting, and which calls for immense 
expenditure all around if we are to maintain 
our world position in the petroleum business.” 
The present cash and liquid resources of the 
group are given by Sir Marcus as £35,000,000. 
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The Advance in Railroad Rates 


Some of this money has come from the United 
States, where the stocks of the two holding 
companies were introduced in the New York 
market by Kuhn, Loeb & Company in 1917. 
The Standard Oil of New Jersey recently 
departed from its former policy of financing 
its entire growth out of earnings, and has sold 
nearly $200,000,000 of preferred stock to stock- 
holders within the past year, J. P. Morgan & 
Company being the underwriters. It now has 
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larger cash resources than the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group, and is well prepared for the battle 
that oil men say is coming, which will be a 
battle with money, not with oil. When it comes, 
not only will all the Standard Oil companies 
be lined up together, but the other large Amer- 
ican companies as well will probably be found 
fighting along side of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. For it will be a fight of nations 
to secure adequate oil supplies for their future. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Who Pays It. What May Be Expected from It. One Way in Which It May Be Recovered 
By THEODORE H. PRICE 


Editor, Commerce and Finance 


N AMUSING illustration of the 
general inability to think clearly 
upon even the simplest economic 
questions will be found in the 
variety of answers that will be made 

to the problem stated in the following story: 

A stranger entered a shoemaker’s shop and 
bought a pair of boots for $10. He tendered 
a $50 bill in payment and the shoemaker being 
unable to change it got his neighbor the but- 
cher todoso. The stranger then went off with 
the boots and the change. The next day the 
butcher discovered that the $50 bill was a 
counterfeit and insisted that the shoemaker 
should make it good, which he did. The 
stranger had meantime disappeared and the 
question is how much did the shoemaker lose? 

This is not a “trick” question. It is a simple 
statement of fact, but if it is submitted at a 
dinner table, those present are more than likely 
to quarrel as to the correct answer. 

One will say that because the stranger went 
off with $40 and the boots and the shoemaker 
had to give the butcher fifty good dollars out 
of his till the next morning, his loss was $90 
and the boots. Another that the loss was only 
$60, and still others that it was $50, or $40, or 
$40 and the boots. 

To the clear thinker the correct answer is 
almost self evident, but it will not be given 
here lest some who are certain of it may be 
denied the pleasure of trying the question on 
their friends. 

This story is recalled by the nonsense that 
is being talked and written about the advance 


in railway rates recently authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, it is 
estimated, will increase the revenue of the rail- 
roads by about $1,500,000,000. Some usually 
sensible men have been quoted as saying that 
this advance “will not increase the cost of 
living,” or that “it will be absorbed by the 
distributors and manufacturers” and a repre- 
sentative of the railroad brotherhoods is re- 
ported to have demanded that “the Govern- 
ment shall take steps to see that the higher cost 
of transportation is not passed on to the con- 
sumer.” 

It is hard to understand why any one should 
attempt thus to delude himself and others, for, 
as long as two and two make four and it con- 
tinue to be true that the whole is equal to the 
sum of all its parts, it will remain perfectly 
plain that $1,500,000,000 can not be got out of 
the air, and that if it is collected by the railroads 
it must be obtained from some one else, and 
ultimately from those who buy the goods that 
the railroads haul and pay the fares that are 
charged for carrying passengers. 

It is indeed probable that the increase that 
the consuming public will have to pay will 
considerably exceed $1,500,000,000, for with 
human nature as it is, most retailers and man- 
ufacturers will try to protect themselves fully 
against the higher freights that they will have 
to pay and the merchant who employs traveling 
salesmen will add enough and a little more than 
enough to his “overhead” charges to cover 
the increased fares that he will have to refund 
to the men who are “on the road.” 
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There are two ways in which these increases 
in’ freight and expenses can and will be re- 
covered. If the markets are stationary, retail 
prices will be advanced. If wholesale prices 
are declining, retail prices will not be reduced 
commensurately and out of the wider margin 
the increased cost of transportation will be paid. 
One of these alternatives is certain to be 
adopted and in the case of commodities that 
cost only a few cents per pound the increased 
cost to the consumer is likely to be slightly in 
excess of the increase in freight. 

Take sugar sold to the consumer by the 
pound at Kansas City for instance. Under the 
old tariff the freight rate on granulated sugar 
from New York to Kansas City was 62 cents 
per 100 pounds or yy cents per pound. At 
the advanced rate it will be about 33 per cent. 
more, or say 3%°5 cents per pound. The dif- 
ference is only about two tenths of a cent 
(#5 cents per pound), but is there any one who 
supposes that the average retailer will not try 
to add at least half a cent a pound to his margin 
of profit on sugar to cover the increased freight 
that he will have to pay, or that the average 
housewife will protest against the addition or 
even be conscious of it if the wholesale price 
of sugar is declining as at present? So it will 
be with most other commodities. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has 
recently published some figures showing in 
detail what an advance of 36.55 per cent. in 
freight rates would mean when applied specific- 
ally to a number of representative articles in the 
_quantities in which they are usually sold. 

“These figures,” the report says, “show that 
this increase of 36.55 per cent., the amount of 
the rate increase which was proposed for the 
country as a whole, would mean that it would 
cost $.021 more to send a pair of shoes from 
Boston to Key West, a distance of 1,742 miles, 
than it would under the existing rates. To 
send a suit of clothing from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, 2,265 miles, would cost $.081 more. 

“A phonograph weighing 180 pounds could 
be sent from New York to Atlanta, 876 miles, 
for $1.04 more. A barrel of 100 pounds of 
dressed. beef could be sent from Chicago to 
Boston, 1,043 miles, for $.252 over the present 
cost. A barrel of flour could be sent from 
Minneapolis to Rochester, 1,023 miles, in a car- 
load lot, at an increased cost of $.238.” 

The report observes that “This certainly 
would not send the price of flour to a point 
that would make many people starve,” which 
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is true, for apportioned among the 280 or 290 
one-pound loaves of bread into which a barrel 
of flour can be converted the additional freight 
amounting to $.238 would become practically 
invisible. 

That somebody must pay it is, however, self 
evident, and it probably will be recovered either 
through a reduction in the weight of the loaf or 
an addition to the price of each loaf, which will 
in the aggregate amount to a good deal more 
than $.238 (twenty three and eight-tenths 
cents) per barrel of flour. 

Upon the theory that the average American 
family consists of five persons the increase of 
$1,500,000,000 in railway revenue will be 
distributed at an average rate of $75 per 
family, and the probability is that the average 
increase will be a good deal in excess of $75 
per family, unless by a reduction in consump- 
tion or buying the per family expenditures in 
the United States should be cut by an average 
of $75 or more. 

This would, of course, result in a correspond- 
ing reduction in the railway traffic and revenue 
and is a contingency which those who are cal- 
culating so confidently upon “a billion and a 
half more for the railroads” do not seem to 
have considered. 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED 


HE more thoughtful railroad officers admit 

that it is altogether likely that the advance 
in passenger rates, especially the advance in 
Pullman rates, will reduce the passenger traffic. 
It is an advance of which every one will be 
immediately conscious and it raises the cost 
of tourist travel in sleeping cars to a point that 
will make many who might otherwise take a 
pleasure trip stay at home. 

The advance in freight rates will be less 
directly and promptly felt, but if, as so many 
believe, we are entering upon a period of de- 
flation and declining prices, the result may be 
an enforced reduction in personal expenditures 
that would be reflected in a very serious cur- 
tailment of the freight traffic of the railroads. 

But it is well not to expect too much, for, even 
if the business of the railways keeps up and 
their gross revenue is immediately and per- 
manently increased by $1,500,000,000 a year, 
it is not likely that the increased equipment 
that they require can be immediately provided, 
or that the improvements in terminals and 
roadway that are so urgently needed can be 
completed for several years. 











Of the much talked of “billion and a half” 
at least half, or $750,000,000, must be used to 
pay the wage advances recently granted. The 
remaining $750,000,000, even if it is earned, will 
not be entirely in hand for twelve months, and 
while it may possibly be anticipated by borrow- 
ing at from seven to eight per cent., or that con- 
tracts which contemplate its expenditure may 
now be entered into, it takes time to build 
freight cars and engines and no substantial 
addition to the present equipment could pos- 
sibly be made before next spring. 

The public will meantime be paying the bill 
and are likely to become very restive unless 
there is an immediate improvement in the 
wretched railway service with which they have 
had to put up since the roads were returned to 
private management on the ist of March 
last. 


THE TRIAL OF PRIVATE MANAGEMENT 


HUS far most people have recognized and 
have been willing to make allowance for 
the difficulties by which the railroad managers 
were handicapped when the roads were “ turned 
back” by the Government, but the Jron Age, in 
a recent issue, warns the operating officers that 
“if the traffic situation is not speedily improved 
within a period of months the issue of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation will be presented 
again and he is an ingenious and resourceful 
man indeed who can outline how it will be 
possible to meet propaganda along that line.” 
That the railroad men themselves appreciate 
the seriousness of the trial to which private 
management is to be subjected is apparent 
from what Daniel E. Willard, President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, said recently when testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion. He admitted that the present coal 
shortage was largely due to the failure of rail- 
road officials to “think in continental terms” 
and added that “The transportation act makes 
private ownership possible. Whether the peo- 
ple want to continue it depends on what sort 
of service they get. The railway managers 
know that if a car shortage or coal shortage 
occurs again the people would be likely to 
believe that it was the fault of the railroads, 
and it would be hard to shift the burden, even 
if the blame did not justly attach to the rail- 
roads.”’ 
It was because the United States Railroad 
Administration controlled all the railways as a 
unit that it was able to “think in continental 
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terms” and avert freight congestion in one 
section by rushing the unemployed equipment 
in another locality to relieve it. 

For the same reason it was able to increase 
the capacity of the freight car equipment be- 
cause it could reduce the freight car mileage 
by using the shortest and most direct routes. 

In the Eastern and Northwestern regions 
alone, the saving in freight car mileage effected 
by this method during the year 1918 is officially 
estimated at 16,863,633 freight car miles. In 
the same year the passenger train mileage was 
reduced by 67,290,562 passenger train miles 
through the elimination of duplicate or com- 
petitive passenger trains and, although it was 
impossible to increase the passenger car equip- 
ment, the number of passengers carried one 
mile rose from 39,361,369,062 in 1917 to 
42,498,248,256 in 1918 and continued to in- 
crease during 1919, when 46,200,000,000 pas- 
sengers were carried one mile. 

It must be admitted that, whatever its 
defects, Government administration was a suc- 
cess in so far as the movement of traffic and the 
avoidance of congestion was concerned. It was 
successful in these respects because it could 
operate the properties as a unit. 

If the various corporations who now operate 
the roads can approach this ideal of unitary 
management through coéperation, they will 
succeed, but whether such coéperation is con- 
sistent with competition remains to be seen. 

It is indeed possible that the increase of 
$1,500,000,000 in freight and passenger rates 
that the public are now called upon to pay 
may be recovered through the reduction in the 
cost of production that will be possible if all 
freight can be moved promptly. The loss 
represented by the interest on the cost of goods 
delayed in transit and the waste resulting 
from the enforced idleness of machinery, plants, 
and labor that has been caused by the coal 
shortage and the slow movement of other 
supplies must have latterly been at the rate 
of more than a billion and a half annually. 

It is by operating the roads so efficiently 
that the cost of producing what we consume 
will be reduced by more than $1,500,000,000 a 
year and inthis way only that the American peo- 
ple can be persuaded that the increase in their 
transportation bill is a real economy and a good 
investment. If private management can ac- 
complish this it will have justified itself, but it 
must have time and the public must not expect 
too much immediately. 
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THE KEY TO THE RUSSIA THAT IS 


His Memoirs That Unlock the Door to a Clear Understanding of the Present 
Régime in Russia. A Great Statesman’s Record of the Men and Events That 
Produced the Red Terror and the Autocracy of Lenin and Trotzky. The Fore- 
most Minister of the Czar Leaves a Diary of His Thirty Years’ Struggle to Avert 
the Revolution, Which is an Intimate Picture of the International Figures Who 
Provoked the World War, and of the Internal Decline and Collapse of Russia. 
The Man and His Story: An Introduction to Count Witte’s Memoirs 


HIS is the story of a boy who could 

not do his sums in arithmetic, but 

who lived to become one of the 

greatest financiers of modern times. 

It is the story of a boy who was born 
in relative obscurity in a picturesque frontier 
town in the Southwest, but who “went North” 
and became one of the most powerful states- 
men of history—the friend and counselor of 
kings and presidents. The part he played in 
the world has prodigiously affected the course 
of history and the destiny of one third of the 
human race. No story could be more char- 
acteristically American in its record of the rapid 
rise to fafne and power of this boy whose only 
capital was his energy and his brains and his 
indomitable courage. 

But Fate played a strange trick on this boy, 
with his American qualities and his American 
type of success. She gave him a Russian 
name—Sergius Witte—and she started him in 
life at Tiflis, south of the Caucasus Mountains, 
in the “Great Southwest” of the Russian 
Empire. Instead of giving him the free field 
of American opportunity in which to exhibit 
his genius, she placed him in a frontier outpost 
of a medieval, semi-barbaric, half-Oriental 
empire, and among a people drugged with 
centuries of ignorance and fettered by the 
chains of an age-old autocracy. But his 
American qualities drove him upward through 
every barrier of birth and caste and bureaucrat- 
ic opposition, until he revolutionized his 
country industrially and politically—gave it 
first its great system of railroads, gave it next a 
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great system of manufacturing enterprises, and 
gave it finally a new system of government and 
its first guaranty of liberty under a written 
constitution. 

Sergius Witte was Minister of Finances: 
he dealt in person for his country with the 
German Kaiser, with the President of France, 
with President Roosevelt. He visited America, 
and became a friend of J. P. Morgan and of 
Jacob H. Schiff. He made the Peace of Ports- 
mouth with the Japanese, and won one of the 
great diplomatic victories of modern times over 
Count Komura, the Japanese plenipotentiary. 
He became Premier of Russia in 1905, when the 
first revolution threatened the overthrow of the 
Romanoffs; and for six months he held, at the 
wish of the Czar, the imperial power itself. 
He wrote the first Constitution of Russia with 
his own hands, thereby giving to one tenth 
of the people of the world their first taste of 
freedom. 

During these stirring events, Witte kept a 
diary. At times he enlarged these intimate 
notes with fuller records dictated to a trusted 
secretary. In one period of leisure he wrote a 
careful history of a part of his career in its 
relation to the Russo-Japanese War. This 
whole mass of material is now in the hands of 
the Wor.tp’s Work, which will publish it for 
the first time. Out of the more than one 
million words in these frank records of a great 
statesman, the translator and editor have 
chosen those things that have an American 
interest in their revelation of the secret history 
of European affairs, the origins of the World 
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COUNT SERGIUS WITTE 
Who wrote the first Russian Constitution in 1905, thereby giving the Russian people the first opportunity in their history 


to share in their own government. As Minister of Finance and as Premier, Count Witte probably did more than any 

other man since Peter the Great to make Russia a modern nation. As diplomat, he dealt personally with the heads of most 

of the governments of the world, from the Kaiser to President Roosevelt. His “Memoirs” will be published in the 
Wor .p’s Work, beginning next month 
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COUNT WITTE’S BIRTHPLACE, THE CITY OF TIFLIS— 
In this ancient city south of the Caucasus Mountains and midway between the Black and Caspian seas, Count Witte was 


born seventy years ago. 


family that helped Peter the Great build the Russian Empire. 


War, the Russian revolution, and the character 
of the leading actors in the international drama 
of the last twenty-five years. These will be 
published as a series of articles in the WorLD’s 
Work, beginning next month. They will bea 
panorama of the great events in which Witte 
walked with great men, whom he describes as 
only one could describe them who was himself 
a principal in their councils and decisions, so 
that we see them in their reality—the vacillat- 
ing Czar, the haughty and reactionary Czarina, 
the unscrupulous and ambitious Kaiser, the 
knaves and fools and sinister intellectuals of 
the Russian court, the liberals who vainly beat 
against its walls, Roosevelt the peacemaker, 
Philippe the mountebank of occultism—a 


His father was of Holland Dutch descent; his mother was a member of the famous Dolgoruki 


Starting at the bottom as a village station— 


strange medley of world figures who each 
played his part in the tragic march toward the 
cataclysm of World War or in the mad dance of 
the Russian dynasty to the abyss of revolution. 

Three men of this generation were the soul 


of Russia. They were the Czar, Witte, and 
Pobiedonostzev. Throu,h these three men, 
so utterly diverse in character, ran all the 
currents of the national life, and in their persons 
was fought out, at the top, the issue of life and 
death for the Russian people. The Czar 
personified Russia: Witte and Pobiedonost- 
zev were his good and evil geniuses. First 
one and then the other held his favor, swayed 
his emotions or his reason, and guided his acts 
toward safety or destruction. Witte was the 
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“GREAT SOUTHWEST” OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
—master, Witte rose rapidly to be Director of the Southwestern Railroad, Minister of Railways, Minister of Finance, and 


He built a large part of Russia’s railroad system and fostered its manufacturing enterprises. He 


negotiated the Treaty of Portsmouth which concluded the Russo-Japanese War 


Pobiedonostzev was the 
Witte was the fiery 
Pobiedonostzev was 
Picture the two 


prophet of progress; 
high-priest of reaction. 
builder of the future: 
the icy caretaker of the past. 
men: 

Witte was the Roosevelt of Russia. His 
burly frame was alive with energy; he gave off 
the stimulating sense of power which is char- 
acteristic of great leaders. Like Roosevelt, he 
had his big visions of his country’s destiny, his 
dreams of her greatness, and his ideals of her 
future, but both men acted from right impulse 
rather than from an ordered philosophy of 
government. Like Roosevelt, he was above 
all a man of action. He saw Russia’s needs, 
and he plunged headlong to achieve their 


remedy. He saw his country sectionalized and 
poverty-stricken for lack of means of com- 
munication—and he built thirty thousand 
miles of railroad, and as many of telegraphs, to 
bind it together in spirit and to give its people 
access to the markets and the thought of the 
world. He saw his country three centuries 
behind the times in industry, and threatened 
with economic and political death at the hands 
of Germany—and he threw up a tariff wall 
against the oncoming tide, and behind this 
dyke he built Russian manufactories so that he 
might free Russia from the impending flood of 
German products, with its implication of 
German control of Russia. He saw his 
country stifled in thought, frozen in initiative, 
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and broken in spirit under an autocracy en- 
trenched behind bureaucrats and guarded by 
bayonets—and he fought for liberty against a 
ruler who hated him and a court that despised 
him and liberals who distrusted him, until he 
won for his people a constitution that promised 
the ultimate downfall of the monarchy. 
Pobiedonostzev was the Mephistopheles of 
Russia. His lean, cold, wrinkled, bloodless 
face was the mask behind which worked the 
clearest, coldest, most perverted intellect of 
his country. Pobiedonostzev had been a 
liberal when he was a young man, with the 
most brilliant future before him of any lawyer 
in Russia. But he came early to the choice of 
good and evil: to.use his extraordinary gifts for 
the advancement of Russia, or for the advance- 
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ODESSA, THE TERMINUS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD 


Of which Count Witte became director a few years after he had started his career as a village station master on the same 
line 


ment of himself. He chose the broad and easy 
way. From being a liberal, he became the 
cynical apologist of autocracy, the tutor and 
then the dark shadow of the Czar. He saw 
Russia ignorant, brutalized, superstitious—and 
declared it the will of God. He saw his 
country suffering under a medieval tyranny 
which made 170 million people the wretched 
foundation for the prodigal splendor and 
profligate pleasure of a few chosen thousands— 
and he declared its government to be the best of 
all governments in the best of all worlds. He 
saw his country three centuries behind the 
march of human progress—and piously de- 
clared it to be the sanctuary of the One True 
Faith and the exemplar of a divinely ordered 
structure of society. Pobiedonostzev was 
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PETROGRAD WHEN IT WAS ST. PETERSBURG 


During the period when Count Witte was Minister of Finance and Premier, the showy capital of a nation politically and 
economically strangled by the autocracy, which Witte was trying both politically and economically to regenerate. 


against all change. His cure for the evils of 
autocracy was more autocracy. His remedy 
for social unrest was more bayonets. His 
prescription for the ills of ignorance was fewer 
schools and more prayers. Ideal Russia, as he 
conceived it, was a God-ordained tyrant, a 
Czar-chosen bureaucracy, a State Church 
which copied its conscience from the authority 
at the top, and a vast people frozen to their 
soil and their ancient status like particles of 
sand frozen within a glacier. 

The Czar was Russia itself. He was its 
intelligence, and its wavering spirit; its vast 
power, and its inability to use power effect- 
ively: its religious fervor, and its impractical 
mysticism: its splendor, and its squalor: its 
Occidental surface over its Oriental substance. 
Driven by the spirit of Witte, and dragged by 


the spirit of Pobiedonostzev, he inclined gow 
toward the future and now toward the past. 
Irresolute, he fell at last into the pit between 
the two, and with him Russia plunged to the 
depths. 

Witte, alone of the three, left his records 
behind. In the nature of things, they picture 
this colossal struggle in Russia from his own 
point of view; but that is the point of view most 
intelligible to Western peoples, and his picture 
makes plain at last why Nicholas fell, and why 
Russia to-day is finding its way through blood 
and misery to a new birth of national life. 

Another phase of Witte’s record belongs to 
all Western peoples. This is his story of his 
international activities—his battles of wits 
with the Kaiser, his gropings in France and 
America for a new balance of world power, his 
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dealings with Roosevelt and Komura, his 
practical experience with the problem of the 
Jews, his struggle against Russian aggressive 
imperialism. In these narrations he throws a 
fresh light upon the character of these great 


John Hays Hammond, who has had personal 
dealings with most of the big men of the world 
for the last thirty years. He has said that he 
regarded Witte as one of the two really great 
men of affairs he has known—ranking him with 
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THE RUSSIA OF THE CZAR 
“A country in which men toiled in an ignorance calculatingly imposed upon them from above; chained to the soil but 
denied the ownership of it; bound to unquestioning obedience to their government but denied all part in its decisions.” 
Count Witte determined the character and wrote the first draft of Russia’s first written Constitution 


contemporary figures, and upon the hidden 
course of events behind the World War. 
Witte’s importance in modern history is 
suggested by two contemporary opinions. 
The first, that of Dr. E. J. Dillon, who is 
generally accounted the foremost European 
correspondent of the present day, and one of 
the ablest of students of world politics. He 
ranks Witte as the foremost statesman of his 
generation, and as one of the great permanent 
figures of history. The other, the opinion of 


Cecil Rhodes as constructive business genius, 
empire-builder, and statesman. 

Witte’s life reads like the familiar literature 
of American “self-made men.” His father was 
the descendant of Hollanders who had migrated 
to Russia, and his mother was a descendant of 
the Dolgorukis, one of the most famous of the 
princely families that helped build the Muscov- 
ite kingdom which grew to become the Russian 
Empire. Witte was born in 1849, in Tiflis. 
His father was prosperous, but undistinguished. 
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THE CZAR (IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND) 
He was its intelligence, and its wavering spirit; its vast power, and its inability to use power 
effectively; its religious fervor, and its impractical mysticism; its splendor, and its squalor; its Occidental surface over its 
He is here, with President Loubet of France, laying the cornerstone of the Troitsky Bridge, in 
Petrograd, which was later the scene of beginning of the Revolution of 1905, which was the first step in the downfall of the 
Russian autocracy. 


“The Czar was Russia itself. 


Oriental substance.” 
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POBIEDONOSTZEV,: RUSSIA’S EVIL GENIUS 


He “‘was the Mephistopheles of Russia. His lean, cold, 

wrinkled, bloodless face was the mask behind which worked 

the clearest, coldest, most perverted intellect of his coun- 

try. . . . From being a Liberal, he became the 
cynical apologist of autocracy”’ 


One of the few contacts with the great world 
outside his home town which Witte ex- 
perienced as a boy was when the family re- 
ceived the uncertain pleasure and very doubt- 
ful honor. of visits from his cousin, the 
famous Madame Blavatski, who blazed a 
meteoric trail of wild love affairs across three 
continents and established a world-wide noto- 
riety or fame (as one prefers) as the high 
priestess of Theosophy in the eighteen-nineties. 
School did not interest him, and arithmetic was 
particularly uncongenial: but when he was 
entered at the University of Odessa he became 


one of its prize scholars and when he graduated | 


he had qualified for a professorship in mathe- 
matics! 

But Witte was made for a life of action, and 
he determined to seek an active career. He 
made a decision which, for a Russian, demon- 
strated the boldness and originality of his 
mind. Assured by his family connections of a 
respectable berth in the bureaucracy, Witte 
elected rather to go into the socially much 
lower ranks of industry. He chose the railroad 
business, and again showed his character by his 





decision to learn that business from the bottom 
up. He took the job of station master at a 
little village north of Odessa. His abilities 
shot him up the ladder of promotion with 
amazing rapidity. Ina few years he was traffic 
manager of the Southwestern Railroad, with a 
salary of $25,000 a year. One day he got 
orders to route the Czar’s special-train over his 
line, and was instructed to get it from one end 
of it to the other in a prescribed time. Witte 
promptly informed the Court official that the 
Czar might be in such a hurry as he pleased, 
but the speed he demanded was too great for 
safety, and please inform the Czar that he 
would not run his train that fast. There were 
some sharp interchanges of telegrams, but 
Witte had his way—and the Imperial Minister 
of Railways looked up the record of this 
decisive young man who knew his business. 
The result was that Witte soon left the railroad 
to enter the Ministry of Railways as its chief 
expert on tariff making, and in a few years he 


- became Minister himself. 


At this point, Witte began making history. 








A RUSSIAN CARTOON 


By depicting him as a crab, the artist satirized 

Pobiedonostzev as exactly what he was—the back- 

ward crawling reactionary who would have Russia 
even more medieval than it was 


He belonged to the type of men who led the 
development of our own West after the Civil 
War; but Fate had dropped him down, like the 
Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court, 
into a country centuries behind the times, with 
every obstacle of superstition and ignorance 
against him, and only his own knowledge and 
vision, and courage to aid him. Russia, too, 
was much like the United States in the ’sixties. 
Physically, the resemblance was striking, if 
one imagines two points of the compass 
reversed—imagine East become West. The 
equivalent of our populous and ordered Atlan- 
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tic Seaboard was the western Russia which 


adjoins Germany and Austria. Russia’s New 
York was Moscow; its Washington was St. 
Petersburg; its Mississippi River was the 
Volga; its Great West was Siberia. Russia, 
too, had its hardy race of farmers needing 
land; and Russia had its little industries that 
needed nursing to become big enough to supply 
itsneeds. Most of all, Russia needed railroads. 

Witte built railroads. Under his vigorous 
hands the Trans-Siberian, which had _ been 
wandering slowly toward the Pacific, was 
rapidly completed and equipped. Branch lines 
were built north and south from it, opening 
rich agricultural lands and forests and mines to 
the eager labor of Russian emigrants. Gaps 
in the old system in Russia-in-Europe were 
closed, telegraphs were installed, and these 


means of communication stimulated a rich 


interchange of products and opened new 
channels of foreign trade. 

From the Ministry of Railways, Witte was 
transferred to the Ministry of Finance. 
he instituted three measures that started for 
Russia a modern industrial system to balance 
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COUNT WITTE, RUSSIA'S GOOD GENIUS 


He won his title by his success at the Portsmouth Peace 

Conference, where, though the envoy of a defeated nation, 

he made a peace which cost his country neither a money 

indemnity nor the loss of any territory except the disputed 
southern half of Saghalien Island 


its agricultural system and to utilize the 
rich resources of its mines and forests by 
Russian labor and Russian capital—(1) he 
put Russia’s currency on a gold basis, (2) he 
adopted a protective tariff, and (3) he nego- 
tiated an immense foreign loan to provide 
working capital for the new industrial sys- 
tem. In practice, these measures produced 
exactly the incidental evil effects which the 
same measures produced in the United States 
—though they undoubtedly were as neces- 
sary, and ultimately as much for the advan- 
tage of Russia, as they were for the United 
States. The gold standard was necessary to 
establish indispensable credit abroad, even 
though it worked temporary hardships. The 
tariff was necessary to stimulate home manu- 
factures that would free Russia from the eco- 
nomic domination of Germany (which Witte 
clearly foresaw), even though it produced 
at first a horde of selfish “trust magnates” 











COUNT WITTE IN CARICATURE 
Which represents him as the power behind the scenes of gov- 
ernment, pulling the strings which make the other Ministers 
perform their part on the stage of affairs 





who recklessly exploited labor in their new 
factories. The foreign loan was necessary 
(Witte got it in one lump, as a govern- 
ment enterprise, where America got it piece- 
meal and privately, as witness the vast 
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COUNT WITTE WHEN HE WAS PREMIER OF RUSSIA 


“Witte was the Roosevelt of Russia. 
which is characteristic of great leaders. 


British and Dutch and Belgian holdings in 
American railroads, etc., when the war came in 
1914) to provide working capital for industrial 
development, even though it involved Russia 
politically in foreign countries. 

These three measures made Witte one of the 
great figures in European affairs. His tariff 
provoked bitter reprisals from Germany, and 
in order to make effective this necessary 
internal measure, with its internal benefits, 
Witte had to become a diplomat as well as a 
finance minister. This rdle led him into 
personal encounters with the Kaiser, who saw 
as plainly as Witte what Germany was about to 
lose in Russia, and who had no intention of 
giving up these profits without a struggle. 
Witte proved himself more than a match for 
Wilhelm. The Kaiser tried flattery, and 
failed; he tried threats, and failed; he went 
behind Witte’s back to the Czar, and suc- 
ceeded—until Witte found it out and forced the 
Czar to recant a secret treaty which Wilhelm 
had cajoled from him. This duel with the 
Kaiser covered many years, and many fields. 
It was fought in the open at Berlin and St. 
Petersburg: it was fought under cover at 


His burly frame was alive with energy; he gave off the stimulating sense of power 
Like Roosevelt, he was above all a man of action.” 


Paris and Algeciras, at London and New 


York. The annoyance it caused the Kaiser is 
plainly revealed in the second “ Willy-Nicky”’ 
series of letters, lately published, which con- 
tains many letters from Wilhelm to Nicholas in 
which he complains of Witte and tries to 
undermine his influence. Witte won. And in 
winning, he had to learn to be as much at 
home with every chancellery of Europe as he 
was at his office in St. Petersburg. No man in 
Europe knew better the secret currents of 
European diplomacy than Witte—the men and 
the motives in the clash of national interests 
that ended in the World War. 

Herein lies much of the fascination of Witte’s 
memoirs. They are a record of that approach- 
ing catastrophe by one of the most powerful of 
the men who were involved. 

But their greater historical and present 
interest lies in their revelation of Russia itself. 
Until the Revolution of 1917, Russia was a 
mystery to most of the world. None but the 
most expert counselors of European govern- 
ments knew its real internal condition, and 
none else cared. To be sure, we in America had 
read with sympathy, if not with understanding, 
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of a vague movement of its oppressed peoples 
to throw off its tyranny; and Mr. George 
Kennan had made very real to us the horrors of 
Siberian exile. But when, overnight, the 
Czar was deposed, when the huge Russian 


COUNT WITTE AND HIS GRANDSON 


armies melted like the snow of the Russian 
steppes under a summer sun, we were simply 
stupefied with astonishment. Thé.drama that 
succeeded only added to our mystification. 
The hopes we placed in the liberal government 
of Lvoff were rudely thrown down by the un- 
heard-of (by us) “soviets’ (though Witte 
fought the first one in 1905). The meteoric 
rise and fall of Kerensky sent our hearts to our 
throats and then to our boots. Then came a 
bewildering medley of strange words, at which 
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we grasped as substitutes for real understand- 
ing—a babel of unintelligible words such a: 
“soldiers and workmen’s delegates,” “men- 
sheviki”” and “bolsheviki.”” Then followe 
the ‘more bewildering phenomenon of Lenin 
and Trotzky—a Russian 
prince in league with a 
Russian Jew to bring in 
a crazy millennium of an 
industrial “proletariat”’ in 
the land of the agricultural 
“mujjik,” by virtue of a 
reign of terror in which the 
blood of the educated clas- 
ses was sacrifited on the 
altar of the most intellec- 
tually preconceived order 
of government everdevised, 
and in which the starvation 
of the poor was practised 
as the means of achieving 
the apotheosis of the op- 
’ pressed. 

This whole wild upset of 
one of the great nations of 
the earth still leaves us 
dazed: It seems to us a 
fantasy of the imagination 
—some staged conceit of a 
mind which has-devised a 
vast pageant to dazzle and 

- depress us. 1t seems so 
unreal,-so absurdly impos- 
sible, that we hardly stop 
to consider that these in- 
sane events actually have 
their roots_in reality, that 
they are the hideous flow- 
ering of a tree that is firmly 
bedded in an_ intelligible 
past. We have been so 
busy watching the prodigy 
that we have neglected to 
understand it. 


Here lies the chief value of Witte’s memorrs. - 


He was the pilot of the Russia that was headed 
for destruction until his hand was put to the 
helm. He worked for thirty years to avert the 
end which he foresaw—worked with untiring 
energy, with burning patriotism, with high 
intelligence and dauntless courage—to patch up 
the rotten craft, to discipline its crew, to 
persuade its captain to steer the course of 
progress and safety which he charted. He did 
miracles, but even miracles were not enough, 
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COUNTESS WITTE 


Sount Witte’s widow, from whom the Wor.p’s Work obtained the original hand written diary, typewritten reminis- 
cences, and other personal documents from which his “‘ Memoirs’ have been translated in compliance with his own request 
that this should be done upon his death 
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COUNT WITTE IN THE UNITED STATES 
President Roosevelt exerted pressure in 1905 to end the war between Russia and Japan, with the result that a Peace 


Conference was held at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the summer of that year. 
ipotentiary to meet Count Komura, for Japan, and negotiated the treaty of peace. 


Count Witte came as Russia’s plen- 
Count Witte’s “Memoirs” contain a 


chapter on his impressions of President Roosevelt, J. P. Morgan, and Jacob H. Schiff, and a frank discussion of American 
habits and manners 


and in the end he was displaced for other pilots 
who lacked his vision and who ran the Russian 
ship of state head on to the rocks. 

No man knew better than Witte what the 
ship needed, where its timbers were weak, who 
were the traitors and incompetents in its crew, 


wherein its course was wrong. His memoirs 
are a revealing story of the whole background of 
the present chaos, and when one has read them, 
the path from Bloody Sunday in 1905 to the 
Reign of Terror in 1917 becomes perfectly 
clear—the Soviet of Nosar is the plain precur- 
sor of the Soviet of Kerensky; Lenin and 
Trotzky appear as the answer to Pobiedono- 
stzev and Plehve; the Czar’s death at Ekaterin- 
burg is history’s vengeance for the death of the 
peasants at Troitsky Bridge; and in like 
manner the whole prodigy of present Russia 
relates itself to the Russia that was, and we 
perceive the natural progress of incredible 
events from their origin in a past which we 
simply had not had an opportunity to under- 
stand. 

The Russia that was—it is hard to picture it 


until one has read Witte’s record of it. A Czar 
who believed himself ordained of God to 
exercise unlimited authority; who dreamed 
piously one moment of a world court that 
should bring the blessing of peace to the whole 
world, but who callously ordered, the next 
moment, the massacre of a thousand of his 
own helpless subjects; a Czar who feared to 
meet his German cousin because he knew that 
his will was too weak to withstand the Kaiser’s, 
but who believed unhesitatingly that his will 
was enough to frighten Japan out of a war; a 
Czar who professed himself the sole defender of 
the true Christian faith, but who lied and 
evaded and intrigued like a son of Judas: the 
led creature of a dominating wife; the dupe of 
cunning courtiers; the prey of religious charla- 
tans. A Czarina who was an implacable ad- 
vocate of autocracy; the most fanatical of 
proselytes to the most orthodox of faiths, but a 
childlike believer in spirit rappings and modern 
miracles; driven by hysterical emotions into 
violent actions; the power behind the throne, 
who drew her political inspiration from the 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN PETROGRAD 


When Count Witte became Minister of Finance, the mismanagement of taxes and the instability of the paper currency had 

combined to make Russian credit abroad very poor. Under his direction the taxes were skilfully gathered and economic- 

ally administered, and he put the currency on a gold basis, with the result that Russian credit ranked among the highest in 

the world and Witte was able, even after the disastrous war with Japan, to sell the largest external loan ever floated 
by a government before the World War 
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TROITSKY BRIDGE, PETROGRAD 


The massacre of the peasants on this bridge in 1905, as they were marching to present a humble petition to the Czar, pro- 
voked" the first Russian Revolution, which compelled the Czar to hand the reins of power to Count Witte and led Witte 
to write the first Russian Constitution 
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most reactionary. dark forces of Russian life. 


A Court in which the cynicism of Pobiedono- 
stzev was translated into brutal policy by 
Plehve and Trepov; in which two obscure 
Montenegrin princesses could intrigue through 
the Czarina to a power over State finances 
which could “veto the acts of responsible 
ministers; in which Philippe..a preposterous 
quack from Lyons, could compel the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod to violate the sacred canons 
of the State church; in which every greedy 
suppliant who wished to confirm an ancient 
wrong:that had become his established right 


was sure of a kindly audience, while statesmen - 


who studied the future and demanded the 
redressing of the present were sure of dis- 
like and defeat. A country in which men 
toiled in an ignorance calculatingly. imposed 
upon’ them from above; chained to the~soil.. 
but denied the ownership of it; bound to. 
unquestioning obedience to their government 
but denied all part in its decisions: taxed to 
the limit of endurance but having no voice in 
the councils that levied the taxes and spent 
them; driven as soldiers to wars against 
peoples of whose existence they had never 
even dreamed; their prayers for relief answered 


by floggings,. their protests by exile, «their 


resistance by death. Russia was the land oi 
despair. 

The forces of fenton were ranged under 
various banners. The most powerful, with 
the people, were the writers—men like Gogol, 
Turguenieff, Dostoiewsky, and Tolstoi. They 
were denied a free press, in. which they could 
directly voice the people’s wrongs. Hence, 
they turned to fiction, and in this guise they 
satirized the monarchy and the bureaucracy, 
and painted the miseries of Russian life in a 
way that stirred the national spirit to revolt. 
In practical action, this revolt took various 
forms—from the violent but ineffective assas- 
sinations ofthe terrorists to the reasoned 
liberal policy of Lvoff and Miliukoff, who 
strove to,build from the natural political unit of 
the rural. zemstvos a-national organization of 


-sufficient economic and political power to 


force the government to terms. 

These forces worked from the outside of the 
government. Witte worked from within. He 
believed that Russia should have a representa- 
tive legislature, but that it was far from ready 
for self-government. He would preserve the 
power of the Czar, but would replace the 
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selfish nobility and bureaucracy. by a duma 
that should speak for the people. Then, by 
improving the economic structure of Russia, he 
would provide the people with a medium in 
which they could acquire experience in practical 
affairs and would be brought into contact with 
the free civilization of Western Europe, so that 
ultimately they would achieve a full constitu- 
tional government by earning it. He fought 
courageously and intelligently for this liberaliz- 
ing programme, and he carried it as far toward 
success as it could be carried within the decay- 
ing and outworn Czarist system. He carried 
out his economic reforms, and he determined 
the principles of the Constitution which, as he 
wrote it, for the first time made the Duma, the 
people’s voice, heard in the councils of govern- 
ment. 

But Witte, though he was three hundred 
years ahead of his time at the Czar’s court, 
arrived there too late to save it from the 
deluge. His measures, if applied ten years 
earlier, might have had time to bear fruit in a 
land not stressed by war. But Russia went 
into the war before she was unified by his 
reforms—at a time, indeed, when the forces of 
reaction had temporarily delayed their opera- 
tion. She proved too weak to stand the 
strain. The war revealed all the rottenness of 
the Czarist structure: the horrible greed that 
sent soldiers into battle without guns that had 
been paid for but were never delivered; the 
treachery that sold men to slaughter that 
Sukhomlinoff’s wife might dress in finer furs; 
the inefficiency that failed to provide hospital 
supplies and even food to the fighters. Russia 
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revolted. And by a grim irony, the heart of 
the Revolution was the workingmen in the 
manufacturing industries that Witte had 
conceived and built. These town workers had 
their own conception of the part that the 
industrial structure he had fashioned should 
play in the life of Russia. They conceived it 
as the foundation of the communistic State. 
Led by intellectual students of government, 
who were at once philosophic theorists and 
extraordinarily capable executives, they applied 
methods all too familiar in Russia—hangings, 
exile, suppression of free speech, and the like— 
to impose their new ideal upon the nation. 
They appealed to the national instinct for 
coéperation, which expressed itself in the 
zemstvos, and made their new autocracy of the 
proletariat look somewhat like that native 
product. They appealed to the national’ 
passion of patriotism, to fight all invaders, 
their friends the Americans as well as their 
enemies the Germans. 

The product that emerged was the Bolshevist 
government of Lenin and Trotzky. Loath- 
some as it is, misrepresentative as it is of the 
real Russia, it becomes an intelligible counter- 
feit of what Russia longed tobe, once its 
historical origins are understood. Read 
Witte, and you see these origins. Witte’s life, 
and the life of the men who are portrayed in his 
pages, were the links between the past and 
the present. Witte died in 1915: the present 
Revolution began in 1917. His record dis- 
closes the Russia that was; makes understand- 
able the Russia that is; and suggests the 
Russia that is to be. 








Count Witte’s first article, in next month’s Worvp’s 
Work, will be ‘‘The Czar and the Czarina,” an intimate 
description and character study, and will include the 
story of the rise of occultism at the Russian Court. — 

















ADVENTURES IN PROHIBITION 


How It Works in Pennsylvania. Less Crime and Increased 
Savings Even in “The Wettest Region in the United States.” 
Slowly But Surely Strangling the Liquor Trade to Death 


By LOUIS GRAVES 


FORWARD-LOOKING citizen of 

New York State, early this last 

summer, turned the nose of his 

touring car toward Pennsylvania, 

ran into Scranton, and took aboard 
two barrels of whiskey. Covering them de- 
corously with a large blanket, where they re- 
posed on the floor beside the rear seat, he started 
home. The roads are good in that section, and 
he skimmed along at thirty or forty miles an 
hour. To get the stuff had been absurdly 
easy; he smiled at the fears he had nursed a 
little while before. Then he came into the 
little town of Stroudsburg, in the hills of Mon- 
roe County, and his rear axle, unable to stand 
the strain of a guilty conscience, broke, leaving 
the automobile athwart the trolley track on 
one of the town’s busiest corners. 

Half a dozen citizens gathered around. A 
trolley car, its bell clanging, slowed down and 
stopped, effectually blocked. The half dozen 
spectators grew magically into two or three 
score. Thestranger, alighting, looked anxiously 
at the broken axle, and then at the crowd. 
He swore viciously, and began to perspire. 
Now, the citizens of Stroudsburg had seen many 
a vehicle pass through with a similar cargo, 
and they were not disposed to make trouble. 
To them it was just a good joke, breaking the 
monotony of a dull day on Main Street. 

But the local Y. M. C. A. secretary, being 
more virtuous than the rest of his fellow towns- 
men, lifted the corner of the blanket and ex- 
posed the corpus delicti. Plainly it was his 
duty to summon the police, and he did his duty 
—in a voice far from subdued. 

“I’m an Elk—who’s the boss of the Elks 
here?” asked the stranger desperately. 

“Why, Judge Shull,” some one replied. 
“There’s his house, right there on the corner. 
Want me to get him for you?” 

“My God, a judge! I don’t want to see 
any judge!” 





No Elk came to the rescue. He was arrested, 
put under bail, and not long after was brought 
to trial in the Federal Court of the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania. The United States 
attorney made an impassioned appeal for severe 
punishment, dwelling upon the enormity of the 
man’s crime in flouting the laws of the nation. 
The Federal judge (not the same one who was 
chief of the Stroudsburg Elks) heard the 
speech through, and then said soothingly to the 
attorney: 

“Now, now, Mr. Prosecutor, why get so 
excited about chipmunks when the woods are 
full of bears?” 

And the woods are indeed full of bears in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Before going there 
I had been told that Pennsylvania was the 
wettest state in the Union, and that the anthra- 
cite region was the wettest part of the state. 
] expected that perhaps some of the inhabitants 
would deny it, out of local pride. Instead, al- 
most to a man they confirmed it. This was 
true not only of men opposed to prohibition, 
who were anxious to see the new régime dis- 
credited, but of the most sober and thoughtful 
and law-abiding persons in the community— 
priests, merchants, lawyers, teachers, every- 
body you met. 

A new class of nouveaux riches has come 
into existence thereabouts in the last few 
months, the bootlegging fraternity. For quick 
and startling profits they can show a record 
equal to the luckiest of the celebrated war prof- 
iteers. They range from the men who have 
organized fake “chemical manufacturing” or 
“drug manufacturing” concerns, and misuse 
their government permits, down to the small 
fry who slink along the streets or through hotel 


‘corridors, peddling whiskey at eight or ten or 


twelve dollars a quart. 

In Scranton there has. dwelt for a long time 
a disreputable character whose record is well 
known to the police. In war-time he was one 
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of those whom the police told that they must 
either work or fight. A denizen of the town’s 
vilest haunts, he lived meagerly on the earnings 
of women. Rather than become a soldier he 
got a job driving a truck. The e: ertion made 
him so unhappy that he came almost in tears 
to the police commissioner and pleaded that 
the authorities let up on him. They declined, 
and he had to work, or pretend to, as long as the 
war lasted. Not long since, he appeared on 
the streets driving a high-priced automobile 
and wearing fine clothes and jewels. He made 
no concealment of having found his fortune in 
the sale of liquor. 

One cannot visit a town, large or small, in 
the coal region without hearing of some man 
who has blossomed into sudden affluence 
through the illicit traffic. It is not only nearby 
consumers that pay the tribute; the anthracite 
counties, particularly Lackawanna, with Scran- 
ton as its county seat, have served as a distri- 
buting centre from which liquor-laden trucks 
have been despatched to far-off cities, some of 
them beyond the boundaries of Pennsylvania. 

One explanation of this is that this part of 
the country has been a whiskey- and beer- 
making stronghold for many years. Brewing 
and distilling have long constituted two of the 
solidest industries, and drinking has been re- 
garded with favor. Public sentiment is wet. 
There has been only the feeblest sort of effort to 
enforce the law. | 

“That part of Pennsylvania, and New York 
City, are the most difficult places we have to 
deal with,” Federal Prohibition Director John 
F. Kramer said to me in Washington. “Why, 
it would take an army to enforce the law in 
those places. And we havea very small force.” 

Mr. Kramer makes no pretense that the law 
is being lived up to. He says merely that he is 
doing his utmost to make it obeyed, with the 
means at his command, and he believes that he 
is getting nearer and nearer, though slowly, to 
real enforcement. 


THE EFFECT OF LOCAL PROHIBITION 


ENNSYLVANIA (like New. York, New 

Jersey, Rhode Island, and a few other 
commonwealths) has no prohibition enforce- 
ment statute of its own. Consequently local 
office-holders have no direct obligation to the 
state in curbing the liquor traffic. This adds 
tremendously to the difficulty facing the Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Supervising Prohibition 
Agent for the district comprising the three 
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states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey, told me that Delaware gave little trouble 
because it had a strict enforcement statute of 
its own, with a law-and-order league and other 
unofficial bodies giving aid against the liquor 
dealers; whereas in the other two states there 
was always a surplus of violations demanding 
the attention of the Government. 

Not only is there no prohibition law in Penn- 
sylvania, but the state’s laws continue to license 
saloons. The sale of all liquor containing as 
much as one half of one per cent. of alcohol is 
now forbidden, but one must have a license-in 
order to sell even the products with less than 
that percentage. In Wilkes-Barre there are a 
hundred licensed ‘saloons now; and in Scranton, 
there remain licensed a hundred and fifty, half 
as many as there were before prohibition came 
into being. 

Now, to be told that these saloon keepers 
pay their heavy fees (five or six hundred dollars 
a year in Wilkes-Barre, and eleven hundred 
dollars a year in Scranton) to sell the innocuous 
less-than-one-half-of-one-per-cent. stuff, is a 
severe strain on credulity. 1 found no one in 
either city who believed they did. They sell 
illegel beverages freely, particularly in the out- 
skirts of town away from where the traffic 
might offend critical eyes. Generally speaking, 
the first-class hotels in the anthracite cities do 
not openly violate the law. This is not true, 
however, of all parts of the state. At one of 
the large hotels at the Delaware Water Gap, 
in the middle of the summer, the bar was doing 
a big business with no attempt at concealment. 

1 called on Daniel L. Hart, Mayor of Wilkes- 
Barre, and asked him for his opinion of the pro- 
hibition law and its effect. He has always 
been an avowed opponent of prohibition. 

“Sentiment here is overwhelmingly against 
the law, and that alone makes enforcement 
impossible,” he said. “I believe the law has 
done much more harm than good. The pre- 
dominant industry here is anthracite mining. 
It is exacting, terribly fatiguing work. The 
mine workers need their beer. They ought 
to have it. These men got a lot of innocent 
pleasure out of beer. It did them no harm. 
They had their jolly gatherings and sang 
and were happy. Now they search out rotten 
whiskey. There are many young men drink- 
ing whiskey to-day who never would have 
acquired the taste but for this present law. 
If beer had- not been forbidden by the new law, 
conditions would be far better than they are.” 
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But a Wilkes-Barre policeman, basing his 
judgment upon his daily work in the streets, 
told me that there was much less law-breaking, 
of whatever sort, since the dry law had become 
effective. 

Mayor Connell of Scranton, who was quoted 
all over the country last spring as having 
called the anthracite region “the wettest 
spot outside of the Atlantic Ocean,” did 
not seem to have changed his opinion when 
I talked with him in August, He said the law 
was being generally disobeyed. Yet he be- 
lieved that the net effect of it was good. 

“As for myself,” he said, “] think it would 
have been better not to forbid beer. Having 
that cut off has caused a great deal of discontent 
without any counterbalancing benefit. There 
is more unrest than there used to be when the 
mine workers and other working people could 
have their recreation while gathering over their 
beer. 

“The prohibition law has decreased crime, 
without question. Arrests are fewer. The 
population of our jail has fallen off to a third or 
fourth of what it was. Though many men are 
dissatisfied with it, wives and mothers are cer- 
tainly better off, and are pleased with the law. 
They get a greater share of the family earnings 
than formerly.” 

“What do your police do toward enforcing 

the Federal law?” 
. “Our. police enforce our own state laws. 
They do not take action under the Federal law 
unless their aid is asked by the government 
representatives.” 

Why is the Volstead ‘Act so generally disre- 
garded in New York City and Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey and certain other places? 
Why is the Government of the United States, 
‘ with all its power, so woefully flouted? 


“FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES” 


HERE is more than one answer. To this 

| Inquirer, after considerable personal obser- 
vation and after talks with the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Director and others connected with the 
administration of the law, it seems plain that 
the weakest link in the enforcement chain is 
the permit system. Under the statute, per- 
mits may be issued to buy and sell liquor for 
manufacturing and medicinal purposes. These 
permits have served as a cloak for wholesale 
law-breaking.. A man decides to go into a 
business as a “wholesale druggist” or “manu- 
facturing druggist.” He gets a permit allowing 
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him to withdraw, say, fifty barrels of whiskey 
from a government bonded warehouse. Os- 
tensibly this whiskey is to be used for making 
medicinal preparations “unfit for use for bev- 
erage purposes.” or for sale to retail druggists 
who also have government permits. Actually, 
in many cases, only a small part of it is disposed 
of this way. It is sold illegally and finds its 
way to consumers through the bootleggers. 

One answer to the question, why is not 
the law enforced, lies in the personnel of the 
government’s force. In the first place, it is not 
numerous enough. Let no one forget that 
there are many millions of people in the country 
opposed to the dry law, a formidable proportion 
even though they be a minority; and that these 
wets are so concentrated that in some sections 
they are in the majority. It is a commonplace 
that no law is enforceable where public senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly against it. It may be 
partially enforceable, but not wholly. In a 
dozen or more counties constituting the revenue 
district of northeastern Pennsylvania—counties 
most of which have been wet from the beginning 
of their existence, with breweries and distilleries 
turning out vast quantities of beer and spirits 
every year—there are six prohibition enforce- 
ment agents! 

The character of the enforcement personnel 
throughout the country is, to say the least, 
unsatisfactory. An agent’s salary is from 
$1740 to $2500. It is only a few men, princi- 
pally those with a record of service in the 
Internal Revenue Department, who are paid 
at the higher rates. The average is less than 
$2000. With the cost of living at the present 
level this is obviously insufficient pay. Capable 
men are hard to find these days, and qualities 
of a high order are required of prohibition 
enforcement agents. 


AGENTS AND BRIBES 


HE meagerness of his salary constitutes a 

serious temptation to the agent, who finds 
it so easy to make money “on the side” through 
keeping his eyes judiciously closed. It is un- 
fortunate that the honest men in the service 
have to suffer in reputation for the sins of their 
less scrupulous fellows; but it is a fact es- 
tablished by the records that there has been 
much collusion between government field 
agents and liquor sellers. Agents have been 
discovered protecting the illicit traffic. Some 
are being prosecuted now for accepting bribes. 
To others, against whom ‘it is impossible to 
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obtain evidence that would convict them in a 
court of law, discipline has been meted out 
in the form of suspension or dismissal, by the 
the Director at Washington. 

The inevitable consequence of the dishonesty 
of some agents has been that the whole force 
is thoroughly distrusted. Everywhere I have 
gone in New York and Pennsylvania the air is 
full of tales of an entente cordiale between the 
bootleggers and the enforcement agents. The 
public can hardly be blamed for its suspicion 
when these three circumstances are con- 
sidered: first, that instances of corruption are 
on record; second, that men formerly identified 
with the liquor business have been appointed 
prohibition enforcement agents; third, that the 
origin of so many of the appointments is 
notoriously political. Mr. Kramer has dis- 
played a sincere desire to put his force on an 
honest and efficient basis, to get the very best 
men possible; but there is much weeding-out 
yet to ke done. 

The simple fact of non-enforcement itself, 
however, is the best excuse for the suspicion 
directed against the’agents. When full allow- 
ance is made for the inadequacy of the govern- 
ment’s force and the lack of dry public 
sentiment, it remains true that the Government, 
with good and honest service from its repre- 
sentatives, could make a much nearer approach 
to strict enforcement. When one travels 
through the anthracite region he gets the im- 
pression that everybody but the government 
agents knows where to find liquor. 

A prominent citizen who has had actual police 
experience, and who is regarded in his county 
as extraordinarily well informed on practical 
methods of law enforcement, said to me: 

“All the worst offenders could be brought to 
book in twenty-four hours if the men charged 
with enforcing this law really wanted to do it. 
1 don’t mean bootlegging could be stopped 
entirely; that would go on in a small way, even 
if there were hundreds of agents. But I am 
talking about the flagrant, conspicuous viola- 
tions—those that are creating these sudden 
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they are not willing to admit that the present 
force can be truthfully so described. 

Every once in a while an accident, such as 
that which happened to the New Yorker at 
Stroudsburg, serves to throw a spotlight on the 
boldness with which the Volstead Act is 
violated. One such occurred in Wilkes-Barre 
in the summer. A passenger on the high-speed 
electric line from Scranton had bought nine 
tickets at the beginning of his journey, and had 
checked nine trunks on them. Arriving at 
Wilkes-Barre, he proceeded to have the trunks 
carted across Market Street to the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad station, where they were to be 
put aboard a train bound for Philadelphia. 
Eight of them got across safely. But the last 
was dropped. It cracked open, and a stream of 
red liquid began to issue forth. 

All this happened within a yard or two of a 
traffic policeman. Now, though no policeman 
in Wilkes-Barre goes out and searches for 
violations of the Volstead Act, he cannot ignore 
them when they are disclosed under his very 
nose. This officer held up the whole shipment 
—all the nine trunks. 

Immediately a man in citizens’ clothes, who 
turned out to be a Wilkes-Barre city detective, 
began to remonstrate violently: The officer 


had no right to stop the trunks, he said; the 
matter was entirely outside the province of the 


police. The argument waxed hot, and at last 
the chief of police was summoned from his 
office a block away. He upheld the man on 
post, whereupon the city detective struck at 
him. Testimony differs as to whether the 
fist reached the chief’s nose or fell short of it 
by an inch. At any rate, the local prohibition 
enforcement agent was notified, seized the 
trunks, and took them away for safe-keeping: 
All of them turned out to be loaded with 
whiskey, packed in metal containers specially 
constructed for the purpose. The stuff is 
supposed to be now in a room in the Wilkes- 
Barre post office building. 

The subject of one of the most popular jokes 
in a certain part of Luzerne County, for many 


| weeks during the summer, was an “apple 
/ truck” that left the town of Glen Lyon every 
\ night between twelve and three. At each end 


fortunes and giving rise to this nation-wide 
public scandal.” 
Raids and seizures are made frequently. 


But they are a drop in the bucket. As far as 
anybody knows to the contrary, district head- 
quarters is trying to put the illicit liquor traffic 
out of business; but success in the end depends 
upon an alert, capable, and incorruptible field 
force, and while people see liquor flowing freely 


|were bags and crates of apples, for purposes 
| of camouflage, but in the middle were barrels of 
| whiskey. 

* “There wasn’t any secret about the whis- 
key,” a citizen of the neighboring town of 
Nanticoke told me. “Everybody knew the 
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stuff was there. It was just a whim of the man 
who sent out the truck. He was sensitive to 
appearances, and he thought it looked better for 
apples to be the only visible freight.” 


POLITICS 


T TAKES only a cursory examination of the 
illicit liquor trade of Pennsylvania to un- 
cover the trail of slimy politics. Senator 
Penrose has always been a wet, and Penrose is 
the master of the Republican organization. 
But Attorney-General Palmer, who is just as 
much the boss of the Democratic organization 
in the state as Penrose is of the Republican, has 
long been classed as a dry. When he stood 
against Penrose for senator six years ago it was 
on a platform with a dry plank. Yet, what- 
ever Palmer’s belief on the prohibition question 
may be, there is no doubt that the Democratic 
organization has taken on a decidedly wet 
complexion. 

At the San Francisco Convention in June 
the Pennsylvania delegation was notorious for 
its wetness. Not only in doctrine but in 
practice; for at its headquarters there was a 
plentiful supply of strong drink for almost all 
comers. Waiters in neat white aprons served 
it. A. J. Casey, who made his fortune in the 
wholesale liquor business in Scranton, was a 
delegate at large. “Joe” O’Brien, who was 
counsel for the liquor dealers’ association in that 
city, and has been identified with the liquor 
business during most of his legal career, was 
another delegate. Two liquor men from 
Pittston were delegates. The proprietor of 
one of the most disreputable saloons in the 
anthracite region was an alternate. It was 
this man who raised a big laugh from a street 
corner gathering in Scranton by the account he 
gave of the convention upon his return. 

“What did you fellows do out there?” some- 
body called to him.” 

“Not much of anything,” he replied, “’cause 
so many of the gang was stewed all the 
time.” 

In the two or three months preceding the 
convention the sale of liquor reached such a 
volume, and was so open, that some of the 
newspapers, notably the Record and the North 
American in Philadelphia, published long 
articles about it. They charged that the 
non-enforcement of the law was in the interest 
of Palmer’s Presidential aspirations, that the 
wide-spread wet sentiment was thus deliberately 
propitiated so that Palmer.delegates would win 
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out in the primaries. The dispute about this 
reached its climax at a hearing of the Kenyon 
committee in Washington, where Judge Bonni- 
well of Philadelphia, formerly Democratic 
candidate for Governor and an opponent of 
Palmer’s, accused the Attorney-General of using 
his influence to protect law-breaking liquor 
men from arrest and punishment. 

Palmer addressed the committee at the same 
hearing. He stated, and correctly enough, that 
it was the function of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, acting through the Prohibition 
Director, to enforce the prohibition law, and 
not the function of the Department of Justice. 
His Department, he declared, had prosecuted 
and would continue to prosecute all liquor law 
violations without fear or favor. He called 
Judge Bonniwell a “character assassin.” 

Now, to dwell at length on the exchange of 
compliments between these two distinguished 
Democrats is without profit as far as the present 
review of prohibition in Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned. Not many people will believe that 
Attorney-General Palmer went forth in person 
and influenced Federal agents not to enforce the 
law, or that he even gave orders that they 
should not enforce it. In politics things are 
not done as crudely as that. But these two 
facts are not to be disputed: that Palmer is the 
recognized Democratic chieftain of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that the Democratic organization, 
despite the presence within it of the super-dry 
Vance McCormick, is shot through with a very 
broad and very odorous wet streak. 


FEELING TOWARD ENFORCEMENT 


NE of the curious phases of the situation 
in Pennsylvania is the absence of any 
spirited agitation for stricter enforcement. In 
almost every community of any size there is 
usually some reformer who speaks out in such 
matters, some self-designated gadfly to sting 
lax officials, as Dr. Parkhurst used to be, and 
as Dr. Straton has aspired to be more recently, 
in New York City. But nobody has raised 
much of a cry, either from pulpit or platform 
—or, with one or two exceptions, in the news- 
papers—about the state of affairs in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Father John J. Curran, the Wilkes-Barre 
priest whose fame outside of the state grew 
chiefly from his close friendship with Theodore 
Roosevelt, but who is known at home as a re- 
former and one of the most active supporters of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, told me 
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that he had not said a word in public about pro- 
hibition in two years. 

“There’s not any use in it just now. The 
public is apathetic. The non-enforcement of 
the law is explained in one word, ‘politics.’ 
The politicians are in charge. 

“For several years I was active in the C. T. 
A. U. When it was a growing organization the 
liquor people among the Catholics opposed 
it vehemently. Then when the anti-saloon 
movement took shape I saw it was a more 
effective method of attaining our purpose, and 
| joined that. The C. T. A. U. became weaker, 
its membership fell off. When the liquor 
people saw themselves menaced by general 
prohibition they suddenly began to be friendly 
to the C. T. A. U. idea. ‘That’s the right 
thing,’ they said; ‘appeal to the individual 
conscience on the drink question, let every man 
decide for himself, don’t enforce abstinence by 
legislation.” When they thought the C. T. A. 
U. was a danger to their interest they were dead 
against it; but when they saw a much greater 
danger arise, and saw how the C. T. A. U. 
had weakened in influence, they were for it. 

“Despite the scandal of lax enforcement, the 
prohibition law has been a good thing... And as 
time passes it will be more and more effective.”’ 

The most distressing effect the non-enforce- 
ment of prohibition in Pennsylvania has been 
the contempt it has generated, in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, for the 
United States Government as a law-enforcing 
agency. A newspaper editor of Wilkes-Barre, 
a lifelong resident of that city, said to me: 

“There was a time not long ago when law- 
breakers, whatever they might think of town 
and county and state governments, had a 
wholesome respect for that of the United States. 
They shunned the forms of crime that brought 
the Federal authorities upon their trail. Now, 
because of the way this Volstead Act has been 
made a dead letter, everybody is making a 
joke“of the Government. It is a pretty sad 
business, no matter how you stand on the wet 
and dry question. Oncea United States officer 
was associated in the public mind with the 
vengeance of the Lord. Not that, perhaps, 
but something very near it. Now he is asso- 
ciated with the idea of truck loads of whiskey 
passing unmolested along the public highways.” 

In Pennsylvania, at present, the bad side of 
prohibition is the side that thrusts itself most 
forcibly into public view. But there is the 
good side to the picture. | have told what the 
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Mayor of Scranton and the Wilkes-Barre police- 
man said about the decrease of crime. Where- 
ever one goes, if he talks tomen without a strong 
bias, he gets the same testimony. When | was 
in Philadelphia | went in to see Director of 
Public Safety Cortelyou. He did not proclaim 
himself a wet, but he made it plain that he had 
no enthusiasm about prohibition: When | 
asked him what result the law had shown, in 
the way of arrests, he did not have the figures 
at hand; but he said that the police had had a 
great deal more trouble from drug-users since 
the advent of the dry law. At my request he 
put at my disposal the record of arrests since 
January 1, 1919. Here below are shown the 
number of arrests for some of the principal 
causes, and the total for all causes. 


ARRESTS BY PHILADELPHIA POLICE 








INTOXICA- 
TION AND 
DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT 


TOTAL 
ALL 
CAUSES 


INTOXI- 


—s CATION 





8,111 
8,808 
7°745 
7,407 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July . 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1920 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


734 
766 
650 
624 
735 
754 
461 
544 
437 
545 
292 
252 


2,340 
2,443 
1,963 
2,000 
2,090 
2,015 
511 
774 
683 
876 
524 
600 
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487 
438 
432 
424 
364 
418 


307 
321 
332 
322 


330 | 167 


320 | 136 
201 | 121 
269 | 118 
324 | 102 
358 | 112 
372 | 110 

354 | 67 


250 
180 
258 
391 
499 
462 
496 























This tabulation, if charted, would not show 
a steadily descending line for the arrests. The 
line would be jagged, now and then mounting 
above its level of the preceding month. But 
the course has been generally downward. Be- 
tween the last wholly wet month, June of 1919, 
and the first month of war-time prohibition, 
July of 1919, there was a drop from 2,015 to 511 
in arrests for intoxication, and from 7,580 to 
5,183 in total arrests. The arrests for intoxi- 
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cation fell to 427 in February of 1920, and the 
total arrests to 3,860. Then began a rise in the 
figures. This coincided in time with the letting 
loose of the liquor flood which was chronicled 
in the newspapers and which was attributed, 
whether justly or not, to the fight for delegates 
in the Democratic primaries. Last June shows 
the highest number of total arrests since war- 
time prohibition, yet this number, 6,022, is 
smaller by about 1,400 than the low-record 
month of the last half-year of wetness (January 
to June, 1919). 

What this record shows is to be entered on 
the credit side of the balance sheet of prohibi- 
tion in Pennsylvania. And there are more 
good things to be said for it. The anthracite 
region, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh are the 
places where non-enforcement is seen at its 
worst. In other sections the record of per- 
formance is much better. Even in wet times 
fifteen counties of the state were dry, not 
through law—for there was no local option 
law—but through the refusal of judges, in 
response to public sentiment, to issue licenses; 
and these counties have been helped by na- 
tion wide prohibition to keep the liquor trade 
out. 


Despite certain benefits that can be shown 
to have come from prohibition, if conditions 
were to remain always what they are now, 
prohibition would be, in its net results, a bad 


thing for Pennsylvania. The corruption, and 
the contempt for the law engendered by the 
spectacle of non-enforcement, are evils that 
more than counterbalance the good represented 
by the decrease in crime and by the diversion of 
men’s earnings from the saloon-keepers’ tills. 
But there is a pretty general belief, and it is 
shared by many who themselves have no zeal 
for the Prohibition idea, that conditions will 
not remain as they are now. The progress 
toward observance of the law will not be 
steady—-there will be reactions such as that 
which set in last March—but year by year 
drink will lose ground. I sought the opinions 
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of a large number of Pennsylvanians, keen- 
minded men in and out of public life, in various 
professions and trades, and such is the sum and 
substance of their forecast. There will be 
dissent from it; but I am merely painting the 
future as it was painted for me by these men. 

As they see it, the causes for liquor’s defeat 
will be positive and negative. 

On the one side, the Government enforce- 
ment machinery may. be expected to improve. 
The permit system is to be mended. Already 
the Federal Prohibition Director has declared 
all outstanding permits void after October 
first. New applications must be filed, and these 
will be scrutinized much more carefully than 
the old ones were. The prosecution of corrupt 
agents will be pushed, and Mr. Kramer will 
bring about a marked improvement in his 
personnel. Court decisions will impose upon 
local police the obligation to give aid to the 
Government. And, if experience is a faithful 
guide, the dry agitators will finally succeed in 
forcing through dry laws even in States where 
the wets appear to be firmly intrenched. 

According to this view, the negative factor 
that will work for liquor’s defeat may be called 
the power of inertia. The prevalence of 
drinking is largely a matter of convenience. 
Except for those upon whom the habit already 
has a firm grip, most men will not expend much 
energy hunting for whiskey, especially at the 
high prices that will prevail. For a while they 
may, but not for long. There are about fifty 
million gallons of whiskey stored in the country, 
besides that which is not under Government 
charge, and a considerable share of the supply 
is in Pennsylvania. All this whiskey will be 
consumed, much of it legally as allowed by the 
Volstead act, much of it illegally for beverage 
purposes. Some day it will be used up. The 
making of moonshine stuff will no doubt go on 
in haphazard fashion for a long time, but it will 
cut a small figure in the broad expanse of 
dryness. Finally prohibition will be taken as a 
matter of course. 





~THE JAPANESE ISSUE IN CALIFORNIA 


The Five Million Whites of Our Pacific Slope Fighting the Menace 
of Inundation by the Excess Population of the Seven Hundred 
Million People of the Yellow and Brown Races of the Far East 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


(Mr. Stoddard is the author of the recently published book, “The Rising Tide of Color Against 
White World-Supremacy,” in which he traces the background of the world-wide stirring of the colored 
races to dispute the political and economic supremacy of the whites —TueE Epitors.] 


HE bill prohibiting the leasing of 

land by Asiatics which will be voted 

upon by the people of California 

in November marks another stage 

in that chronic controversy as to the 
admission of Japanese into the United States 
which has embittered Japanese-American reia- 
tions for the last fifteen years. During this 
period we have witnessed a whole series of dis- 
putes which have more than once strained 
diplomatic relations and which have evoked 
much popular vituperation and war-talk on 
both sides of the Pacific Ocean. The present 
land-leasing controversy is merely a link in a 
long chain of circumstances whose end we can- 
not see. One thing, however, is certain: the 
situation is very serious. The points at issue 
between Japan and America are so fundamental 
in character and are productive of such intense 
popular passion that they contain within 
themselves the most explosive possibilities. All 
history teaches us that tense relations between 
two peoples cannot stretch out indefinitely. 
Sooner or later the tension must be relieved 
by a genuine understanding or it will snap into 
war. It is therefore high time that we face this 
matter boldly and honestly, with neither senti- 
mentality nor subterfuge, in an earnest en- 
deavor to understand the situation and to ap- 
praise its possibilities. 

First of all, let us understand that the Jap- 
anese question in California is only one phase 
of a world problem—the relations of the white 
and non-white races. During the last four 
hundred years the whites have spread broadcast 
over the globe, occupying its empty quarters 
like America and Australia, and building up a 
civilization characterized by high standards 
of living. During this period the non-white 
races were practically passive, staying in their 


ancestral homes, filling these regions with dense 
populations characterized by low standards of 
living. But of late years the non-white races 
have begun to wake up. They hear about rich, 
thinly-peopled, white men’s lands. They learn 
the ease of ocean travel. They chafe at their 
pinched, crowded existence and long to enter 
those newer lands whose opportunities render 
them a veritable earthly paradise. They 
begin to cross the white world’s frontiers. 
But the white inhabitants of these frontier 
regions at once take alarm. Relatively few 
in numbers, they see themselves menaced by 
countless hordes of colored men threatening 
them with submersion and racial extinction. 
Naturally, the whites resolve that this shall 
not be; that the lands won by their pioneering 
enterprise shall remain their possession and 
the heritage of their children. They erect legal 
barriers debarring the colored immigrants 
from their soil. But the colored man is thus 
balked in his dearest hopes. He strives to 
evade these legal barriers, and to a certain ex- 
tent succeeds. The barriers are strengthened. 
The colored pressure against them grows in 
turn. Passions become more and more in- 
flamed. Both sides invoke the elemental prin- 
ciple of self-preservation. Both sides threaten 
to make good their cause by the ultimate argu- . 
ment of war. 

That, in a nutshell, is the situation which 
has developed between the teeming popula- 
tions of awakened Asia and the frontier popu- 
lations of the white world. Its most acute 
phase, to be sure, is seen in California, and 
it is to that phase that this article will be 
devoted. But the, reader should remember 
that what he learns concerning the Japanese 
in California holds good for the Asiatic in other 
states of our Union, in Canada, in Australia, 
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WHERE THE JAPANESE HAVE 
SETTLED 


The richest agricultural lands in Cali- 
fornia are those to which the Japanese 
have chiefly gravitated. These are 
the fertile irrigated portions of the 
central valley watered by the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers, and 
the highly developed irrigated regions 
around Los Angeles and in the Im- 
perial Valley of the Southern border 
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in South Africa, and in every other white region 
where the man of color attempts to pene- 
trate. It is a true world-problem which con- 
fronts us, and it must be so considered. 

California does, however, offer the best field 
for examining the problem of colored immigra- 
tion into white territory. It was the first land 
in which Asiatic immigration was clearly recog- 
. nized to be a “problem,” and it has been 
the goal of all three of the Asiatic migratory 
races—Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus. In 
fact, the present Japanese immigration is a 
secondary phenomenon in the history of Asi- 
atic penetration of California. Chinese immi- 
gration was the first phase, and the Chinesé 
Exclusion Act with which Chinese immigration 
was met suggests the possibility of a workable 
plan to meet the Japanese question. 

The problem of Japanese immigration, acute 
as it has become, is a recent phenomenon, dating 
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back at the most only 
twenty years. Japanese 
immigration into the 
United States was long a 
negligible factor. In 
1882, when Chinese im- 
migration was at its 
height, only 5 Japanese 
entered this country. 
Japanese annual immi- 
gration did not pass the 
1,000-mark till the year 
1891, and in 1899 the 
number admitted was 
only 2,844. Suddenly, in 
the year 1900, the num- 
ber of Japanese immi- 
grants jumped to 12,635. 
Instantly California took 
alarm. The history of 
Chinese immigration had 
taught Californians the 
latent possibilities of Asi- 
atic immigration. They 
looked across the Pacific 
at Japan, somewhat 
smaller in area than their 
own state (California— 
155,980 square miles; 
Japan — 147,655 square 
miles) yet with a popu- 
lation then numbering 
nearly 45,000,000 souls 
as against California’s 
1,485,000 inhabitants. 
The outlook was disquieting,.and in the au- 
tumn of 1900 the first note was struck in San 
Francisco, when a largely attended mass- 
meeting protested against the Japanese influx 
and called for restrictive measures. For a 
while matters went no further, but anti- 
Japanese sentiment spread steadily in Califor- 
nia, stirred by the steadily rising Japanese 
immigrant tide. 

It was in the year 1905 that the Japanese 
problem in California first came sharply before 
the world’s attention. In the early spring of 
that year the San Francisco Chronicle published 
a series of highly alarmist articles on the Jap- 
anese menace, and at the beginning of May the 
Asiatic Exclusion League was formed with the 
avowed object of extending the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act to Japanese immigration. On May 
6th came the famous order of the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education segregating Asiatic 
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pupils from white children and placing them 
in.separate schools. This incident quickly. as- 
sumed an aspect far transcending its local sig- 
nificance. The Japanese Government pro- 
tested to Washington in the most vigorous 
terms, plainly intimating that if Japanese 
pupils were segregated in San Francisco the 
relations of the two nations would be seriously 
strained. The matter was finally settled by a 
compromise appeasing Japanese susceptibili- 
ties. It was really a minor point, in itself 
unimportant. Yet it had important conse- 
quences. For the first time the Japanese 
problem in California was brought clearly into 
the spotlight of public attention. The whole 
underlying question was widely debated 
throughout America and in Japan. People 
came to realize that a major issue had arisen 
requiring positive action. Ever since 1905 the 
Japanese problem in California has been more 
or less to the fore, and various attempts have 
been made to solve it, of which the pending 
land-lease referendum in California is the 
latest, and certainly not the last. 


‘THE “GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT” 


HE swelling influx of Japanese immigrants, 

which exceeded 30,000 in the year 1907, 
and the resulting exacerbation of public opin- 
ion on the Coast, convinced the Federal 
Government that something must be done. 
In February, 1907, Congress empowered the 
President to stop the influx of Japanese who, 
obtaining passports from their Government 
to go to our insular possessions, particularly 
Hawaii, or to adjacent countries of the North 
American continent like Canada and Mexico, 
thereafter presented themselves at American 
ports of entry and could not legally be refused. 
Accordingly, on March 14, 1907, the President 
by executive order denied permission to enter 
the continent: : United States to “ Japanese or 
Korean laborers, skilled and unskilled, who 
have received passports to go to Mexico, 
Canada, or Hawaii, and come therefrom.” 

At the same time the American and Japanese 
governments arrived at a diplomatic under- 
standing regarding immigration which has been 
known as the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 
By this understanding the Japanese Govern- 
ment agreed to discontinue the granting of pass- 
ports to laborers, the only exceptions being 
laboring persons who were former residents in 
the United States, the parent, wife, or children 
of residents, and “settled agriculturists.”’ 
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The Gentlemen’s Agreement still governs — 
Japanese immigration to the United States. 
How it has worked out | shall presently discuss 
in detail, but a general impression can be 
glimpsed from the appended :table of Japanese 
immigration statistics from 1902 to 1919, inclu- 
sive, these statistics being drawn from the annual 
reports of the United States Commissioner- 
General of Immigration. 








NUMBER OF JAPANESE ARRIVALS 


NUMBER 


6,441 

8,589 
11,672 
13,016 
12,237 
12,707 
13,584 
15,280 
16,075 


YEAR 
IQII 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


NUMBER 


14,455 
20,041 
14,382 
11,021 
14,243 
30,645 
18,238 

3,925 

4,125 


YEAR 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 





The above-listed table shows that the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement did result in a sharp dimin- 
ution of Japanese immigrants, since within 
two years of its enactment the number of immi- 
grants had fallen from 30,000 to under 4,000 
But the table also shows that its efficacy in 
checking Japanese immigration has been slowly 
wearing away, because Japanese immigration 


’ has steadily increased until to-day more are 


landing on the Coast than arrived during@fe 
years previous to the Agreement—the years 
during which the anti-Japanese agitation lead- 
ing to the agreement became acute. 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement has, in fact, 
satisfied neither the inhabitants of the Pacific 
Coast nor our experts of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. Our Government, in negotiating the 
Agreement, aimed at restricting the influx of 
Japanese to a point similar to that already 
attained by the Chinese Exclusion Act—i.e., 
to travelers, students, teachers, scientists, and 
merchants engaged in international trade. 
But, by the terms of the Agreement, Japan 
limited her refusal of passports only to “la- 
borers.”” To all other classes there was no 
bar. For example, farmers (as contrasted with 
farm laborers) did not come within the pro- 
hibited class. Furthermore, the United States 
surrendered its sovereign right to determine 
in each case what persons should be admitted 
and what rejected. Under the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement this determination rests entirely with 
Japan. When the Japanese authorities issue a 
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passport in due form to a Japanese emigrating 
to the United States, we are bound to accept 
the immigrant as falling within the classifica- 
tion determined by the Japanese authorities. 
The burden of proof is not upon the alien to 
show that he is admissible, but is upon the 
United States to show that he is inadmissible. 
The Commissioner-General of Immigration 
thus states his dissatisfaction with this state of 
affairs in his 1919 report: “Obviously, this sit- 
uation is deplorable. A nation, no more thana 
man, should be placed in a position where an 
outsider can demand the opening of the door 
without giving a full account of himself and 
showing that he is a fit person to enjoy the 
hospitality that he seeks.” The Commissioner- 
General goes on to state that the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement has been a disappointment, and 
that this has been due to the terms of the in- 
strument itself rather than to the way in 
which it has been carried out. He says: “After 
eleven years of experience the Bureau is of the 
opinion that, while the operation of the Agree- 
ment has kept the immigration of laborers at a 
much lower point than otherwise would have 
been the case, it has not brought the degree of 
restriction which might have been, and prob- 
ably was, anticipated by those who took part 
in the negotiation. This result, in the main, 
grows out of the terms of the Agreement, rather 
than the manner of its observance by the gov- 
ernmental authorities entrusted with its ad- 
ministration.” 


THE CALIFORNIA LAND BILL OF IQI3 


HE dissatisfaction of the Pacific Coast 

and adjacent regions at the working of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement found vent (in default 
of Federal action) in state legislation, particu- 
larly aimed at the acquirement of land by 
Asiatics. California was not the only state 
involved. The State of Washington already 
had a clause in its constitution, dating from 
Chinese exclusion days, prohibiting the owner- 
ship of agricultural land by aliens ‘‘who have 
not declared their intention of becoming citizens 
of the United States.”’. This of course debarred 
all Asiatics (except children born on American 
soil) since Asiatjcs are ineligible to Amer- 
ican citizenship. In 1912, Arizona en- 
acted a law providing that .“no person 
not eligible to become a citizen of the 
United States shall acquire title to any real 
property within this state,” except to satisfy 
a lien, when it must be disposed of within five 
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years. This Arizona law also limited land- 
leases to periods of five years as a maximum. 

In 1913 California attempted similar action 
by the famous Heney-Webb Land Bill, and 
thereby brought the Japanese issue to the fore- 
ground of public attention as it had not been 
brought since the San Francisco school crisis of 
1905. For no sooner had the bill been intro- 
duced into the California Legislature than the 
Japanese Government uttered a strong protest 
to the United States Government, and a long 
and rather acrid diplomatic controversy en- 
sued. The Federal Government could not ad- 
mit the validity of the Japanese contentions. It 
declared that California was acting within her 
rights, and the bill became law. This law. not 
only prohibited aliens ineligible to citizenship 
(i.e., Asiatics) from owning land, but it also 
limited leases of agricultural land to three 
years. 


THE SiATUS OF FOREIGNERS IN JAPAN 


HE diplomatic exchanges between the 

Japanese and American Governments 
covered a wide field and brought out many in- 
teresting points. Chief of these is perhaps 
the reference which our State Department made 
to the rights of foreigners in Japan. Japan’s 
attitude toward aliens is decidedly interesting 
in connection with her claims for her immi- 


’ grants in the United States, because Japan has 


always shown herself extremely chary of ad- 
mitting foreigners within her own borders. 
Until the middle of the last century no for- 
eigner was allowed on Japanese soil, and when 
they were admitted foreigners were permitted to 
reside only in certain specified settlements. 
Outside these settlements land-owning, even 
for residential or business purposes, was ab- 
solutely prohibited. In 1910 the Japanese 
Diet passed a law permitting foreigners to 
own land. But the law was he2ged about by 
many qualifications. 

The most interesting fact, however, remains 
to be. told. In addition to all the above- 
mentioned qualifications; it was provided 
that the law was to go into effect only when 
promulgated by Imperial Ordinance. And 
for ten years it has not been promulgated, thus 
remaining a dead-letter. Recently press- 
despatches from Japan announce that the 
Imperial Government is about to promulgate 
the law, but at this writing it is apparently not 
yet in force. And, as already siated, the for- 
eign community regards it with disfavor, 
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believing that it does not provide for security of 
tenure. ; 

Japan’s attitude toward immigration is de- 
cidedly exclusionist in character. The aver- 
age Westerner who lands in Japan (traveler, 
missionary, educator, or merchant in interna- 
tional trade) cannot be classed as an immi- 
grant, any more than we class as immigrants 
Japanese of similar categories. As a matter of 
fact, Japan regards such persons favorably, 
albeit the foreign business man in Japan does 
not enjoy quite the same facilities as his kind in 
America. But the immigration of foreign 
workers, skilled or unskilled, is regarded by 
Japan with grave disfavor, and restrictive leg- 
islation enables the government to exclude 
such persons at its pleasure. 


THE COAST BECOMES STILL: FURTHER ALARMED 


APAN’S attitude toward the foreigner, 
| which became well known on the Coast as a 

result of the American-Japanese diplomatic 
exchanges of 1913-14, did nothing to soften 
anti-Japanese feeling. In fact, the Coast’s de- 
sire for Asiatic exclusion became intensified by 
a variety of circumstances. It was at this 
moment that another Asiatic race—the Hindu, 
began knocking at our Western portals. The 
Hindus were intensely disliked from the very 
first. The number actually admitted was 
small—never exceeding a few thousands, and 
their admittance was soon rendered impossible 
by a clause in the Immigration Act of 1917. 
But the only reason why the number admitted 
remained small was the uncompromising at- 
titude of the immigration officers, who invoked 
every legal device to keep them out. These 
Hindus were desperately anxious to get in, 
and they were but the pioneers of vast swarms 
eager to come to America. Here was an 
Asiatic reservoir of more than 300,000,000 souls 
threatening to deluge the Coast. What won- 
der that the Coast became more determined 
than ever that the Asiatic of whatever breed 
must be excluded if the Coast was to be kept a 
white man’s country? What wonder that 
anti-Japanese sentiment grew ever stronger, 
especially when it became evident that the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement failed to exclude and 
that the Japanese were gaining, both by 
immigration and by birth, an ever stronger 
hold on the land? 

The rising tide of anti-Asiatic sentiment was 
common to the entire Pacific Coast, but it was 
most pronounced in California. This was 
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natural, since it was in California that most of 
the immigrants desired to settle. In 1913 
California had shown its anti-Asiatic solidar- 
ity by passing the Heney-Webb Land Bill by a 
vote of 35 to 2 in the state Senate and by 72 
to 3 in the Assembly or Lower House. Fora 
while it was hoped that the new law would 
remedy the situation, but this was soon shown 
to be an illusion. By various clever technicali- 
ties the Japanese managed to get around the 
law and to increase their land-holdings. And 
of course no state legislation could prevent the 
influx of Japanese, steadily growing despite the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. 


THE “PICTURE BRIDES” 


URTHERMORE, the character of Japan- 

ese immigration was changing in a most 
disquieting fashion. In the early years of the 
Century it had been precisely like the older 
Chinese immigration—an influx of male la- 
borers, bringing few or no women. The early 
Japanese immigrants worked in “gangs” under 
native “bosses,” hiring out through contrac- 
tors to white employers and working as railway 
section-hands and agricultural laborers on big 
fruit ranches and truck farms, or going into 
mines, lumber mills, and canneries. 

But as time passed the Japanese turned more 
and more to the land. Not as laborers for 
white employers, but “on their own.’’ They 
literally rushed into farming, especially into 
the fruit and vegetable lines. Not as pioneers, 
They picked out the choicest districts, 
offered to pay the highest prices and the high- 
est rents, and “made good.” Living in ex- 
temporized shacks, eating little, and working 
incredible hours with no holidays, they easily 
outdid their white neighbors. Japanese rural 
“colonies” sprang up, the white farmers selling 
out and moving away. And these colonies 
were not composed of men only. Japanese 
women came flocking in. The married Jap- 
anese sent for their wives. The unmarried 
Japanese contracted marriages by proxy with 
some girl in the old country (as was quite in 
accordance with Japanese law), the courtship 
frequently consisting of an exchange of photo- 
graphs—whence the term “picture brides.” 
The women worked beside their husbands in 
the fields. This did not prevent their bearing 
children—many children. Not only did off- 
spring mean fresh field-workers; but also these 
children, born on American soil, were American 
citizens. No anti-Asiatic legislation like the 
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Heney-Webb law could touch them. As a 
matter of fact, this was one of the principal 
ways in which the Japanese evaded the law of 
1913, prohibiting the ownership of land by 
aliens ineligible to .citizenship. Native-born 
infant children of Japanese parentage were 
made grantees of agricultural lands controlled 
and operated exclusively by their non-eligible 
parents as guardians. 

The extent of the changes in the character of 
Japanese immigration sketched in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is well illustrated by a few 
figures drawn from the Federal immigration 
reports and the California State Survey. 
Regarding the immigration of female Japanese: 
For the period before the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment became fully effective (i.e., the year 1909), 
the statistics of Japanese immigration stood: 
Males—122,293; Females—20,363. For the 
decade since the Agreement went into opera- 
tion the sex figures stand: Males—33,510; 
Females—8o,532. Thus the average annual 
ratio of females to males before 1g09 was less 
than 1 to 6; whereas the same ratio since 1909 
- was almost 23 to 1. 

Regarding the increase of the Japanese pop- 
ulation of the entire United States by both 
birth and immigration, no accurate figures are 
at this writing available, the 1920 census 
figures not being at hand. But the very care- 
ful special survey of its Asiatic population 
undertaken last year by the State of California 
affords a close approximation, since it is esti- 
mated that four fifths of the Japanese population 
of the United States lives in California. Now 
this survey showed that on December 31, 1919, 
California’s Japanese population was 87,279, 
an increase over the 1910 census figure (41,356) 
of 45,923 or 111 per cent. in nine years. The 
movement of the other racial elements of 
California’s population for the same period 
was: Whites—increase 22 per cent.; Negroes— 
45 per cent.; Indians—5 per cent.; Chinese— 
decrease 8 per cent. 

The Japanese population of California gained 
from 1910-1919 almost as much by birth as by 
immigration. The figures are: net increase by 
immigration—25,592; net increase by birth— 
20,331. In the years 1910-1919 the total 
number of Japanese births in California was 
28,037. The progressive annual increase is 
shown by the fact that whereas in 1910 the 
Japanese births numbered 719, in the year 1919 
the Japanese births numbered 4,378. Putting 
it.in another way, the ratio of Japanese births 








to all births in 1910 was 2.24 per cent.; in 1919 
it was 7.82 per cent. That is to say, in 1910, 
1 out of every 44 children born in California 
was a Japanese, while in 1919, 1 out of every 13 
children born was a Japanese. Of course, in 
the agricultural sections, where the Japanese 
have colonized, the Japanese birth-rate bulks 
even more prominently. In the rural parts of 
Sacramento County 49 per cent. of all births 
in 1919 were Japanese. The alarm which Cali- 
fornians feel regarding the situation is typified 
by this comment of the Los Angeles Times: 
“If the present birth ratio were maintained for 
the next ten years there would be 150,000 
children of Japanese descent born in California 
in 1929 and but 40,000 white children. And in 
1949 the majority of the population of: Cali- 


‘fornia would be Japanese, ruling the state.” 


THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF IQI7 


HE Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 

though it did not directly touch the Jap- 
anese problem in the United States, marks an 
important stage in the process of Asiatic ex- 
clusion from America. To Easterners the act 
means the literacy test affecting immigration 
from the more backward European lands. 
But to Westerners the act’s chief significance 
lies in another clause which, though almost 
unknown in the East, is of profound and far- 
reaching significance. This clause is found in 
Section 3, establishing the so-called “Asiatic 
Barred Zone.” Section 3 excludes from the 
United States natives of the territories included 
within such zone not belonging to the exemp- 
ted classes specified. The zone covers India, 
Siam, Indo-China, parts of Siberia, Afghanis- 
tan, Arabia, the Dutch East Indies, Ceylon, 
Borneo, New Guinea, the Celebes, and lesser 
Pacific Island groups. The total population 
of the zone is estimated at more than 
500,000,000. The exempted classes (eligible 
for admissions) consist of government officials, 
travelers for curiosity or pleasure, and persons 
of certain specified professional classes. All 
laborers, skilled and unskilled, including farm- 
ers, are absolutely debarred from entry into 
this country. The actual boundaries of the 
zone include a portion of China, but the act 
provides that where immigration regulation is 
already provided for by existing treaty stipula- 
tions, the geographical exclusion is not ap- 
plicable; hence, China is not within its scope. 
The act, however, contains the important 
stipulation that “no alien now in any way 
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JAPANESE LAND-HOLDINGS IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA 


The red areas on the map are in the hands of the Japanese. 


Where these holdings are densest is exactly the best 


part of the richest alluvial lands of the so-called ‘‘Delta’”’ region, where the confluence of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers has produced a soil of almost incredible fertility, yielding several large crops of berries and vegetables 
a year 


excluded from, or prevented from entering the 
United States, shall be admitted to the United 
States,” so the present status of Chinese ex- 
clusion is assured even if existing treaties 
should cease to accomplish that result. 

Section 3 thus contains two points of car- 
dinal importance; the one being of general, and 
the other of special, significance. In the first 
place, the principle of positive, as against 
negative exclusion is for the first time definitely 
incorporated in our immigration legislation. 
Hitherto our policy has been to admit all im- 
migrants except certain specified categories 
of individuals who were excluded. The Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act was an exception to the 
tule. Now, on the contrary, we stake out an 
immense zone from which all persons are de- 
barred except certain specified categories of 
individuals who may be admitted. This is a 
complete reversal of attitude. 


In the second place the barred zone, taken in 
conjunction with the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
excludes virtually all Asiatics except the Jap- 
anese, who are still covered by the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement of 1907. Thus Japanese immi- 
grants become exceptions to the Asiatic exclu- 
sionist rule. 

Furthermore, the experts of our Immigration 
Bureau make it clear that in their opinion the 
barred zone should be extended to cover not 
merely the whole of Asia but all the rest of the 
non-white world. In his 1919 report, the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration criti- 
cizes the Gentlemen’s Agreement as already 
quoted above in this article, and later he 
says: “The Bureau respectfully suggests con- 
sideration of the extension of the barred zone 
to such parts of Asia as are not now included 
therein nor affected by exclusion laws or 
agreements, and also to Africa and adjacent 
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islands, so as to exclude inhabitants who are 
of the unassimilable classes or whose admis- 
sion in any considerable number would tend 
to produce an economic menace to our popu- 
lation. 

“Already there is considerable immigration 
of the classes indicated from the continent of 
Asia proper not now subject to exclusion laws 
or included in the barred zone, and also in a 
small degree from some parts of Africa. It is 
a well-known fact that as knowledge of the 
freedom enjoyed and opportunities offered in 
our country has penetrated remote corners of 
the earth, immigration therefrom has resulted, 
and it is certain that the same effects will follow 
with the opening up of these undeveloped 
lands along commercial and other progressive 
lines. 

“In a period of transition, and while the 
spirit of emigration is still largely dormant 
among these peoples, lies our opportunity to 
insure protection for the future. Like the 
barred zone, these parts of the world have 
masses who can be spared from their home 
countries but whose immigration here in large 
numbers would overwhelm us. Let us fully 
protect ourselves first and consider afterward 
whether exemptions can be made with safety 
to our country.” 


THE CALIFORNIA ASIAFIC SURVEY OF IQI9Q 


HE Immigration Act of 1917 was hailed 

with great satisfaction by the Pacific 
Coast. The act cut off absolutely that Hindu 
influx which had roused such uneasiness, and, 
taken with the Chinese Exclusion Act, it 
stopped - all threatening sources of Asiatic 
immigration save one—Japan. But that ex- 
ception was ‘a very glaring one, because it was 
precisely the Japanese who, by their pushful- 
ness and fecundity, were alarming the Coast 
more than all the other Asiatics put together. 
The act, however, heartened the people of ‘the 
Coast and made them more determined than 
ever to stop this last leak in the dike. Repre- 
sentations were made to Washington and fresh 
legislation was mooted in the various state 
legislatures. Particularly was this true of 
California, where the bulk of the Japanese im- 
migrants were located. The Heney-Webb 
Land Law of 1913 was not fulfilling expecta- 
tions. By various subterfuges the Japanese were 
evading its provisions and were steadily ac- 
quiring more land. In the spring of 1919 very 
drastic legislation was proposed, and Califor- 











nian public opinion was excited to such a 
pitch that its passage was a moral certainty. 
But at this juncture Secretary of State Lansing 
cabled from Versailles explaining to the Cali- 
fornia Legislature that in view of the Peace 
Conference, then in session, any anti-Japanese 
legislation would be unfortunate and might 
seriously affect the world-settlement. Ac- 
cordingly, California acceded to the Federal 
Government’s request and the proposed leg- 
islation was dropped. 


MORE ACTION TO COME 


OWEVER, Californians intended this only 
as a temporary postponement of action 
deemed an absolute necessity. Furthermore, 
they felt that Federal as well as state action was 
necessary to solve the Japanese problem. In 
order to present California’s case to Washing- 
ton in the strongest possible way, Governor 
_ Stephens instructed the State Board of Con- 
trol to make a thorough investigation of the 
status of Asiatics in California. Accordingly, 
the Board drew up a very minute, statistical 
report of its survey, submitting it to the Gov- 
ernor in the spring of 1920. 
This report discusses the status of Asiatics 
in California (Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus) 
from every important angle. Its data as to 
the Japanese birth-rate, fecundity, etc., | 
have already mentioned. Let us here consider 
the burning question of land-holding, against 
which California’s recent legislation has been 
so constantly directed. The report shows very 
rapid increases in land-holdings by Orientals, 
most of these holdings being the rich, irrigated 
lands on which fruits and vegetables (the Ori- 
ental specialties) are grown. The total acre- 
age of farming land in California is 27,931,444, 
of which 11,389,894 is improved. Of the im- 
proved land, 3,893,500 acres are irrigated. It 
_is this irrigated land where most of the Asiatic 
holdings are found. The total acreage owned 
or leased by Asiatics is 623,752. Of this the 
Japanese hold 458,056 acres. Of this matter 
Governor Stephens says that “in many portions 
of our state we have large colonies of Japan- 
ese, the population in many places even ex- 
ceeding the white population. These Japan- 
ese, by very reason of their use of economic 
standards impossible to: our white ideals— 
that is to say, the employment of their wives 
and their very children in the arduous toil of 
the soil—are proving crushing competitors 
to our white rural populations.” 
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FORTY-TWO AMERICAN PUPILS IN SCHOOL . 


Courtesy of the San Francisco Examiner 
FLORIN, CAL. 


The proportion of Japanese to Americans in this district, which is about nine miles from the capital of the state, 
may be judged by comparing this picture with the one below 


The report gives detailed data on many 
other points such as wages, laboring conditions, 
housing, financing, corporations, etc., impossi- 
ble to summarize in a single paper, but they all 


point to one thing: the phenomenal success, 


of the Japanese, owing to a combination of 
creat energy and low standards of living. The 
inescapable conclusion is that, unless immigra- 
tion be cut to the vanishing point, the Japan- 
ese problem in California must rapidly assume 
vastly greater proportions. 

The result of this report was the initiation 
of a very stringent anti-Asiatic land bill 
and the transmission of the report to Wash- 
ington with an explanatory covering-letter by 
Governor Stephens. This letter may be taken 
as such an accurate reflection of Californian 
public opinion that a few excerpts from its 
strongly worded contents are pertinent: 


The people of California are determined to repress 
a developing Japanese community within our midst. 
They. are determined to exhaust every power in 
their keeping to maintain this state for its own 
people. This determination ts based fundamentally 
upon the ethnological impossibility of assimilating 
the Japanese people and the consequent alternative 
of increasing a population whose very race isolation 
must be fraught with the gravest consequences.— 
California wants peace. But California wants to 
retain this commonwealth for her own peoples where 
they may grow up and develop their own ideals. 
We are confronted at this time by the problems that 
have arisen in the Hawaiian Islands, where the 
Japanese have now developed to an extent which 
gives them a preponderance, | am informed, in the 
affairs of that territory. That mistake of Hawaii 
must not, and California is determined shall not, be 
repeated here. 


Meanwhile the Californians themselves 


EIGHTY-TWO JAPANESE PUPILS IN SCHOOL AT FLORIN, CAL. 




















A FISHERMAN AND 
HIS SON 


A typical example of the 

Japanese immigrants 

who have taken Amer- 

ican land and American 

dress but whose habits 

and manners remain 
their own 




















PROSPEROUS MERCHANT 


One of the several thousand Japanese who have, by their native ability for meagre living, been able to compete 
successfully with Americans and to acquire the most fertile land of Sacramento County 











SHINTO TEMPLE AT 
LOS ANGELES 


A small American home 
which has fallen a prey 
to Japanese ownership 
and become a place for 
their pagan worship 
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INTENSIVE FARMING 
An alien farmer who is engaged in harrowing the soil on his rich and extensive acres 





Courtesy of the San Francisco Examiner 
PROSPECTIVE HUSBANDS WAITING FOR THEIR “PICTURE BRIDES” 


The Japanese in the Coast states have frequently contracted marriage by an exchange of photographs with some girl in 
the old country—hence the term “‘picture brides” 
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Courtesy of the San Francisco Examiner 
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QUESTIONING THE “ BRIDES 


Members of the Congressional committee who have been investigating the problem of the Japanese in California are here 
shown interrogating some of the famous “ picture brides”’ 





The Japanese Issue 


in California 


Courtesy Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


; A JAPANESE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
3rave attempts are being made by home mission organizations to assimilate the coming generation of the Japanese, 
but, while much has been accomplished, race and their rapidly increasing numbers present seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles to making them Americans and Christians 


were taking action. A bill was drawn up 
intended to stop the leaks in the Heney- 
Webb Act of 1913. The bill prohibited 
the leasing or owning of agricultural lands by 
aliens ineligible to citizenship (i.e., all Asiatics 
save those born on American soil); prohibited 
such aliens from owning stock in corporations 
owning or leasing agricultural lands (one of the 
favorite Japanese tricks for evading the law of 
1913); prohibited alien parents not eligible to 
own or lease lands from becoming guardians of 
agricultural lands or of stock in corporations 
owning such lands; and provided for escheat 
to the state of lands illegally held. The bill 
was not brought up im the legislature but was 
in the form of an initiative measure to be 
submitted directly to the voters on Election 
Day, November 2, 1920. This was to give 
the bill also the character of a popular referen- 


dum and an advertisement to the whole coun- 
try of California’s stand on the Asiatic immi- 
gration question. 

California’s wish for publicity in the matter 
was soon gratified. The Japanese colony in 
California, greatly alarmed at the prospect, 
began appealing to their Government and their 
kinsmen overseas, and these appeals did not 
fall on deaf ears. Anti-American feeling had 
run particularly high in Japan for the last two 
years, not merely because of the interminable 
immigration issue but also because of America’s 
attitude over Shantung, Siberia, Korea, and 
other matters. When in February, 1920, the 
Japanese Government promised to stop issu- 
ing passports to “picture-brides,”’ the Japanese 
press had furiously assailed this “truckling to 
America.” The news from California was 
thus oil poured on the flames, and the anti- 
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Courtesy of the San Francisco Examiner 


JAPANESE FARM HOUSE 
The trans-Pacific immigrants usually create conditions of living which are unbearable to Americans, and their numbers 


American press campaign became bitterer than 
ever. On June :7th both Japan and America 
were brought to attention by an interview 
granted to a well-known American journalist, 
John Foord, by Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, a 
leading member of the Privy Council of the 
Empire. In this interview Viscount Kaneko 
condemned California’s proposed legislation 
in the strongest terms, and said: “The action of 
some people in California threatens to strain 
the relations between Japan and the United 
States to a critical point. Japan has borne 
patiently a long series of attacks on the legal 
rights of the 60,000 Japanese in that state, but 
the limit of endurance has been very nearly 
reached.”” Such language, coming from the 
mouth of a seasoned diplomat, was highly sen- 
sational, amounting very nearly to an infor- 
mal ultimatum. 

At Washington the threatened crisis had 
been noted and had stirred the Federal 
Government to activity. This took the 
form of a Congressional Committee which went 
out to the Coast and opened a series of inves- 
tigations covering all three of the Coast states. 
At this writing the investigation is still pro- 
ceeding, so naturally the committee’s findings 
have not yet been published. However, sev- 


are increasing at an alarming rate 








eral of its members have already publicly 
expressed themselves,: and these expressions 
have all been favorab!e to California’s conten- 
tion that strict regulation of Asiatic immigra- 
tion was a necessity. 

Such is the present status of the Japanese 
problem in California. From this survey the 
following conclusions seem to emerge: 

(1) Our right to decide the issue according 
to our own best interests is unimpeachable. 
Both national and international law concur in 
affirming that every sovereign state is the sole 
judge as to whom it shall admit to either entry 
or citizenship. The sole limitation in our 
case is the limitation we voluntarily assumed as 
regards Japanese under the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment of 1907, but of comrse that Agreement 
may be abrogated or amended by either party. 

(2) The Japanese problem in California 
is not a special or peculiar phenomenon. It 
is only one phase of a world problem—the 
problem of the physical contact of races 
widely dissimilar in blood, traditions, and living 
standards. Californians react toward Asiatic 
immigrants just as Australians, New Zeal- 
anders, Canadians, and South Africans react 
toward Asiatic immigrants and, be it. added, 
exactly as Japanese react toward Chinese and 
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A RANCH OWNER 


This Japanese is one of the unassimilated immigrants who has made a fortune out of the fertile land of California. He 
is taking his family to Florin where he trades 


Korean immigrants or even toward white 
skilled artisans. That reaction has invariably 
been a demand for exclusion. And those de- 
mands have been heeded. To-day exclusion- 
ist immigration laws are in force in all the 
countries above mentioned, including Japan. 

(3) With the exception of the Japanese, we 
now actually practise Asiatic exclusion. The 
Chinese Exclusion Act, together with the 
barred zone of the 1917.Immigration Act has 
stopped the influx from all active sources of 
Asiatic immigration except Japan. 

(4) The reason for such an exclusion policy 
on our part becomes clear when we visualize 
the potential size of Asiatic immigration. 
Comparing the vast, congested, low-standard 
populations of the non-white world with the 
sparse, high-standard populations of our Pa- 
cific Coast states, we instantly see that even a 
trickle of these prolific, laborious people would 
quickly overwhelm the Coast and submerge the 
white inhabitants. The rigid exclusionist laws 
now in force in the British Dominions tend to 
canalize Asiatic immigration toward any at- 
tractive white country where exclusion is less 
severe. 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907 Was 
concluded by us in the hope of stopping the 


influx of Japanese without wounding Japanese 
susceptibilities. Thirteen years have passed, 
and it has not proven a success. Japanese 
immigration is steadily increasing and shows 
signs of increasing still further. 

(5) For twenty years the issue of Japanese 
immigration to America has been a constant 
irritant on Japanese-American relations. It 
has produced a whole series of bitter press- 
campaigns and diplomatic crises, and it is get- 
ting steadily more acute. A settlement, at once 
both prompt and definite, is imperative. Pal- 
tering and half-measures are worse than useless. 

And only one settlement is actually feasible: 
the stoppage of Japanese immigration. This 
can be accomplished by either an ironclad dip- 
lomatic agreement or domestic legislation 
whose effect will be to insure that the Japanese 
population of the United States shall become, 
like the Chinese, a stationary or dwindling 
one. The Coast has made a good case. It 
has a right to be freed from the menace of 
Japanese pacific penetration. Both the United 
States and Japan should stop this poisoning 
of their diplomatic relations. Lastly, the Jap- 
anese in the United States should be freed from 
the odium which now menaces their well- 
being. 
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MIGRATORY WORKERS 
OF OUR INDUSTRIES 


The Army, Nearly Two Million Strong, Which Wanders Over 
the United States, Gathering the Crops, Picking and Canning the 
Fruit, and Doing the Vast Seasonal Labor of the Land. The 


Social and Industrial 





HERE is in the United States an 

army of unskilled casual workers. 

It. numbers in normal times about 

two million men. These raw re- 

cruits wander about from district 
to district, and from industry to industry. 
Their pay is small. They do hard, temporary 
jobs, but receive little or no recognition for 
their important work. In a peculiar sense 
they are outcasts of society. Yet their tasks 
are of the greatest national importance. The 
basic industries of the country, especially agri- 
culture and construction, are absolutely de- 
pendent upon these “buck privates” of our 
industrial forces. As business is organized to- 
day, it would be utterly impossible for our 
captains of finance to get along without this 
mobile reserve, ready to fill seasonal demands 
for workers and to care for fluctuations in 
industry. 

Our army of casuals has been called into 
existence by the periodic fluctuations in indus- 
try. Much of the world’s work is seasonal. 
The canning industries of this country employ 
one hundred and forty thousand more workers 
in September than in February. A hundred 
thousand harvest hands are needed in the grain 


Problem Which the Situation Presents 
By C..LUTHER FRY 





belt for a few short months each summer. The 
manufacturing industries of New York State en- 
gage a hundred and seventy thousand. less men 
in January than in October. In other words the 
amount of work to be done in the United States 
fluctuates from season to season. When such 
variations are not too great the local labor force 
can handle them. Often a neighbor will lend 
a hand. When, however, the extra work be- 
comes extreme, it is necessary to bring in 
workers from a distance. Thus migrants are 
created. 

The migrant problem is national in its nature. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific; from Texas 
to Canada casual workers are employed. Each 
seasonal industry has its own specific problems, 
but fundamentally they are all intimately re- 
lated. Let us look briefly:at a few of these 
occupations. 

Around all large bodies of water the fish 
industry flourishes. Oysters are the chief 
fishery product of the nation. American out- 
put is far larger than that of all other countries 
combined. The industry centres about Balti- 
more, Maryland. From this city workers are 
sent out not only to the Chesapeake Bay, New 
Jersey, Long Island, and Connecticut regions, 
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Migratory Workers of Our Industries 





A NORTHWESTERN LUM- 
BER CAMP 


Where the annual labor turn- 
over reaches’ extraordinary 
figures. The largest single 
group of migrant workers is 
found in the logging camps 








A MODEL SETTLEMENT 


Homes such as these for sea- 
sonal workers are a splendid 
investment. If housing and so- 
cial conditions are neglected the —& 
industrial situation grows acute | 

and a menace to the country 





but to the Gulf states as well. The time for 
oysters varies somewhat in different sections. 
Men working on Chesapeake Bay where the 
season extends from October to March, may 
later find employment in the Delaware district, 
where the season opens May first and lasts 
until the end of June. In the Gulf region the 
industry runs from August to May. 

It takes sixty-five thousand laborers to sup- 
ply the American public with its customary 
first course. This force includes entire fam- 
ilies as well as single men. The father works 
on the boats which gather the oysters by 
dredging or tonging. His wife and children 
can and prepare them for market. 

This illustrates a point about all migrant 
groups which should be kept clear’: in mind. 
Women and children as well as men compose 
an important part of our mobile army of the 
unskilled. Usually people think of casual 
laborers as unmarried men, without home or 





family, who wander about from job to job. 
Many are like this, it is true. They are typi- 
cally American men whose ancestors have 
lived in this country for generations. But 
foreign families also make up an appreciable 
proportion of migrant workers. Thousands 
of soutiern European and Spanish speaking 
families are engaged for temporary periods 
in seasonal occupations. Mexicans are par- 
ticularly numerous. Recently they have been 
brought into the United States especially for 
this purpose. Since the spring of 1917 the 
Department of Labor has permitted their in- 
troduction as agricultural workers, even sus- 
pending the regular rules covering head tax, 
literacy test, and contract of labor. In the 
last few years thousands of these families have 
been introduced in this way. 

Practically all the immigrants working at 
seasonal occupations have large numbers of 
children. In the wandering vagrant life of 
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WORKING IN THE FIELDS 


When the crops ripen there is a sudden demand for the ‘floating laborers” and 
thousands leave the cities to go out into the fields 
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PICKING THE SPINACH CROP 
Men, women, and children, the married and the unmarried, live and work in a promiscuous way 
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GATHERING SMELTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
The fishing industry uses a large and neglected group of seasonal workers 











HARVESTING CAPE COD CRANBERRIES 
When the cranberries ripen they must be gathered quickly by regiments from the army of transient workers 
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IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


A number of expert sheep 
shearers follow their calling 
up and down the backbone of 
two continents, illustrating an 
international aspect of the 
migrations 





these people it is the youngsters who suffer 
most. The majority of these boys and girls 
were not born in the United States so there is 
no way of determining their age other than 
by the statement of the parents. Thus our 
compulsory education laws are easily evaded. 
A study made lately by the National Child 
Labor Committee of 186 children in the beet 
fields of Michigan showed that two thirds of the 
kiddies between six and eight had never gone 
to school. Fifteen per cent. of school age had 
never attended. Eleven of these were more 
than sixteen years old. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard there is an 
important agricultural migration. Here the 
farmers have speciahzed in trucking and 
fruit-grgwing. These crops can be raised 
in th@ Sandy soil of this region. The nearby 
metropolitan areas create a ready market for 
the produce. Most of the fresh peas, beans, 
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corn, tomatoes, strawberries, raspberries, and 
the like, which you can order in a Manhattan 
restaurant (if you are wealthy) are grown on 
the truck and fruit farms of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and New York. Unless the 
season is at its height the waiter probably 
brings you the canned variety of these products. 
In either case you have the casual worker to 
thank. 

Every summer, migrantmen, women, and 
children come out from such cities as Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to work on the farms. Were 
it not for them many crops would rot in the 
ground. The amount of work to be done in 
these fields often becomes too great for the 
local labor force to handle. The tasks of these 
casuals at bést only last four months. Their 
jobs are varied. Sometimes they help raise 
crops, or they may be hired to pick them when 
ripe. Often they pack fresh fruits and vege- 











WAITING FOR THE NEXT 
JOB 

The migrants are a_ group 

which has no place in society 

m and receive little recognition 

=| for the important tasks which 

: they perform 
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DURING THE BEET HAR- 
VEST 
A school in Colorado, of whose 
pupils all but six have aban- 
doned their desks for the sea- 
sonal tasks in the fields 


Courtesy of the National Child Labor 
Committee 


















tables for shipment, or work in the factories 
that can them. 

As with most Americans, one of the acute 
problems that faces these folks is the housing 
question. When the number of itinerant work- 
ers is small, the farmer can treat them as tem- 
porary. members of his regular household. 
Frequently the number is too large to handle in 
this way. Thus labor camps come into ex- 
istence. These are simply outbuildings de- 
voted for the time being to human habitation. 
In an average year there are more than five 
hundred such camps in New York State alone. 
Conditions vary greatly in these quarters. 
Some are excellent—others abominable. An 
investigation was made in 1914 of 636 labor 
camps in California employing more than 
40,000 workers. A hundred and eighty-eight 
of these camps were “bad’’—had no toilet 
facilities, no chance for the workers to bathe, 
















and so forth. Two hundred and ninety-three 
were “fair.” Only 155 were “good.” Since 
that time the Immigration and Housing Com- 
mission of California has greatly improved 
conditions. Most states have not been so 
progressive. It is still possible to find an in- 
definite number of folks housed in a delapidated 
barn with only blankets hung from the rafters 
as partitions between families. Men and 
women, young and old, married and single, 
are compelled to live in this promiscuous: way. 
Each summer the wheat fields of the Middle 
West demand tens of thousands of migrant 
men. In the United States wheat is raised 
over wide areas, but tisroughout the territory 
north of Texas—generally known as the “ grain 
belt” —its importance tends to exclude all 
other crops. Outside workers must be brought 
in to help gather this grain. The harvest 
begins in Texas about the first of June and 








AFTER THE BEET HAR- 
VEST 
The same school as shown 
above. Their work in the fields 
ended, the children have flocked 
back to the classroom 


Courtesy of the National Child Labor [gs 
Committee : 


























GATHERING THE HARVEST 
The grain belt requires tre- 
mendous assistance from the 
migrants. Gathering the 
wheat is one of the most pop- 
ular of the seasonal occupations 





























A WINTER JOB 
Winter-time used to find the migrant laborers going to the cities in idleness. 
are among the few occupations of that season 


Snow shoveling and ice-cutting 
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THE TRANSIENT 
A laborer arriving at an 
employment agency in Chicago 
whence men are sent into the 


mines, forests, and fields of the 
Middle West 
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LIFE IN THE “SIDE DOOR PULLMAN” 


En route to the next job. Much traveling must be done by members of the migrant army. They seldom 
settle down long enough to have a home or a vote 
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moves slowly northward, reaching Canada 
about the middle of August. During harvest 
time, the average farmer will need extra help 
for a period of three weeks. By hurrying 
north at the end of a job, it is possible for a 
man to work as a harvest. hand for several 
months. Some of the “old boys” follow the 
wheat far into Canada. 

Harvest hands run many risks. The need 
for laborers varies from season to season. This 
year the wheat acreage of the country was con- 
siderably less than in 1919. Therefore, fewer 
hands were required. Again, 


This is true of most seasonal workers. They 
are generally poorly paid. With few exceptions 
they do piece work which means that they 
take most of the risks and the employer few. 
There are young girls who find it impossible to 
make as much as a dollar a day in canning 
factories. In the Gulf States there are num- 
bers of common laborers receiving only fifty to 
sixty dollars a month without board. It is a 
fact that seasonal workers are getting more 
than they formerly did but the charge that they 
are profiteering on the public. is certainly 

not true. 





the time at which the harvest 
will begin in a given locality 
is uncertain. A few days of 
rain may delay it aweek. At 
such times all a casual can 
do is to loaf around and wait 
for the weather to clear. 
Moreover it is hard to find 
out where workers are needed. 
Since the smash up of the 
Federal Employment Service 
there is no agency supplying 
such information for the grain 
belt as a whole. The labor 
market is ruled largely by 
rumor. Asa result three or 
four times the needed numbér 
of men may crowd into one 
district while an adjoining 





The largest single group of 
migrant workers is found in 
the logging camp regions of 
the Pacific Northwest. Lum- 
ber operations are conducted 
in every state in the union 
but in the other sections of 
the country the standing tim- 
ber is rapidly being cut away. 
In the seven states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mex- 
ico,.and Arizona there are 
more than six hundred incor- 
porated logging companies, 
some seventeen hundred mills 
and innumerable shingle mills. 
The workers in logging camps 
are not generally looked upon 
as migrants, but from a broad 








area may be practically with- 
out help. 

As wages are controlled by 
the supply and demand for 
men, they vary greatly from 
section to section. Many people believe harvest 
hands are paid fabulous sums. Last summer 
statements were widely circulated that un- 
skilled workers were making ten and twenty 
dollars a day in the-wheat- fields. The fact 
is that during the height of the season the 
Kansas City Employment Office hired men at 
seventy cents an hour. © 

‘But,’ someone says, “what’s the matter 
with that? That’s seven dollars a day or more 
than forty a week.” 

No, it is not. Harvest hands are only paid 
by the hour while they work. The amount 
spent: for travel, the time lost between jobs 
or on.account of rain all comes out of the mi- 
grants pocket. In short his chances of making 
money are exceedingly slim. A man is fortu- 
nate to clear fifty dollars in a summer. 


ON THE MOVE! 


The ‘“‘hobo,” the social putcast, who 
does the seasonal labor of the land 


point of view they must be 
considered as such. The 
President’s Mediation Com- 
mission writing at the close 
of 1917 pictured conditions in these startling 
sentences: 


Partly the rough pioneer character of the indus- 
try, but largely the failure to create a healthy social 
environment, has resulted in the migratory, drifting 
character of the workers. Ninety per cent. of those 
in the camps are described by one of the wisest stu- 
dents of the problem, not too inaccurately as ‘‘ home- 
less, voteless, and jobless.”” The fact is about 90 


per cent. of them are unmarried. Their work is . 
most _ intermittent, the annual labor turnover | 


reaching the. extraordinary figure of 600 per cent. 
There has been a failure to make communities of 
these camps. It is not to be wondered, then, that 
in many of the workers the instinct of workmanship 
has been impaired. They are, or rather have been 
made, disintegrating forces in society. 


Fortunately many abuses have been elimin- 
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ated once this indictment. was written. For 
example the percentage of unmarried men is 
rapidly decreasing in certain sections but the 
old hates are deep rooted and still live. Log- 
gers are overwhelmingly radical and strongly 
I.W.W. in conviction. They look forward to 
the coming of the “revolution” and hope for 
the day when they will take over the industry. 


THE I. W. W. VIEWPOINT 


N THE words of the preamble to the I. 

W. W. constitution, they believe: 

“The working class and the employing 
class have nothing in common. There can be 
no peace so long as hunger and want are found 
among millions of the working people while 
the few, who make up the employing class, 
have all the good things of life. Between 
these two a struggle must go on until the work- 
ers of the world organize as a class, take posses- 
sion of the earth and abolish the wage system.” 

From our point of view, this theory is either 
damnable or ridiculous depending on the 
state of our digestion, but the average casual 
worker, whether he is technically an I.W.W. 
or not, believes this philosophy. It is signifi- 
cant that to a large extent the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World are the seasonal workers of the 
world. Possibly it is their anti-social life 

which gives them this anti-social outlook. 


CALIFORNIA'S CASUALS 


TN CALIFORNIA there is an agricultural 
| ~igration somewhat similar to that of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Through irrigation Cali- 
fornia has some of the richest farm land in the 
world. The crops raised are highly special- 
ized. Each farmer usually confines himself 
to one product such as hops, alfalfa, sugar 
beets, and the like. He therefore requires a 
certain type of casual worker to do a particular 
job for a limited time. To meet the “peak” 
loads a force of floating laborers has been de- 
veloped which is sufficiently mobile to move 
rapidly from section to section. The mild 
climate enables these people to find employ- 
ment for about nine months in the year. 
The following table compiled at the University 
of California shows the number of migrants 
needed in certain of these fields together with 
the usual periods of employment. 

It will be noticed that the average length of 
season is approximately four weeks. Immi- 
grant families as well as hobo men do this 
unskilled, temporary work: 
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NEED FOR SEASONAL WORKERS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


PER 100 ACRES 








LENGTH OF 
SEASON 
IN NORMAL 
YEAR FOR 
GIVEN FIELD 


NUMBER 
WORKERS 
REQUIRED 


INDUSTRY 





3-4 weeks 
6-8 weeks 
2-3 weeks 
3-4 weeks 


200-300 
20-30 
20-30 
10-20 


Hops (Sonoma County). 
Asparagus... . 
Sugar beet thinning. 
Sugar beet harvest . 
Picking up prunes (3 
pickings)... .. 
Picking pears 
Picking raisins ; 
Cutting Egyptian corn . 
Picking cotton . . . 


4-6 weeks 
2-3 weeks 
3-4 weeks 
2-4 weeks 
2-3 months 


7-10 
30-100 
8-20 
7-12 
10-15 











In an article of this length it is not possible 
even to mention all the other seasonal occu- 
pations. Most important are the road and 
railway construction gangs that build our 
highways and repair and extend our trunk- 
lines. In the Rocky Mountains there is a 
small but romantic group of sheep shearers 
who move up and down the backbone of both 
North and South America. They illustrate 
the international aspects of seasonal migra- 
tions. The whole beet sugar industry is 
manned by migrants. Many manufacturin 
enterprises are seasonal. Straw hats could be 
turned out twelve months in the year but since 
they are worn in summer, twice as many people 
are employed in making them in February as 
in July. Nearly fifty thousand more men 
produce brick and tile products in June than 
in February. Thus one might go on. 


YEARLY VARIATIONS 


ESIDE the fluctuations in jobs from sea- 

son to season, there are variations from 
year to year. The chart on page 610 shows that 
during the fifteen years prior to America’s 
entrance into the World War the number of 
unemployed fluctuated greatly from period to 
period. During the winter of 1914-15 more 
than six million men were out of work in this 
country. These astounding -figures do not 
include agricultural laborers as the necessary 
data is not available. 

From the standpoint of the migrant the most 
significant fact about all periodic fluctuations 
is that less work needs to be done in January 
than in July. Most seasonal industries oper- 
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the entire migrant ‘class and 
the practical elimination of 
the hobo. Before the war 


1914 | 191s |” 





the standards of living of the 
seasonal worker were disgust- 
ingly degraded. Alcohol ate 
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out his brains and kept him 
inefficient. The labor market 
was disorganized. Immi- 
grants flooded the country at 
the rate of a million a year. 
As a result, employment was 
unsteady and the wages of 
casual laborers miserably low. 

The war entirely changed 
these conditions. The seem- 
ingly impossible was accom- 
plished. The status of the 
casual was rapidly raised. 




















(BEFORE THE WAR OVER 2.000.000 WERE OUT OF WORK AT ALL TIMESINTHE U.S. Almost over night the hobo 


ate during warm weather. Indeed, during the 
winter months the only employment open to 
the mass of migrants is snow-shoveling, ice- 
cutting, and the like. As a result thousands 
of casual workers drift into our great cities 
during cold weather, where they flood cheap 
lodging-houses. In many respects conditions 
in these metropolitan districts are worse than 
in the labor canips. This is especially true of 
the moral atmosphere. In the slums of our 
cities, the unemployed itinerant is drawn down 
by the unhealthy and demoralizing influences 
of saloons, houses of prostitution, and similar 
establishments. One winter in this environ- 
ment is generally sufficient to weaken the 
physique and destroy the moral fibre of even 
the strongest man. The acute congestion in 
these sections aids the spread of disease. Fur- 
thermore, periods of enforced idleness have a 
tremendous effect on the character of the in- 
dividual. Vagrants are a bi-product of un- 
empioyment. After a man has been out of 
work for some time he may refuse a steady 
position, or for that matter, any job at all. 
He argues it is easier to make a living by beg- 
ging and petty stealing than by legitimate 
labor, but usually he starts this vagrant life 
through necessity—not choice. 

The only way to change the anti-social at- 
titude of migrant men is to make their lives 
more nearly normal. This is an economic 
problem which the war demonstrated could be 
solved. The last five years of relatively steady 
work and high wages witnessed the elevation of 


threw aside not only his 
ragged clothes but his ragged life as well. 
He refused to do as he had formerly done. 
He no longer waited in long bread-lines for 
“free hand-outs,” or crowded the dormi- 
tories of “rescue missions” and municipal 
lodging-houses. Only the feeble and decrepit 
continued to live the old life. The-great major- 
ity entered into a new and higher sort of 
existence. 

Many economic factors combined to pro- 
duce this change. The coming of prohibition; 
the stopping of immigration; the establishment 
of the Federal Employment Service; and the 
industrial war-boom helped to bring about 
this revolution by creating steadier employ- 
ment at higher wages. Possibly the most 
potent reason was the new motive for better 


living which the war furnished. For years . 


the migrant had been kicked and knocked 
around until he doubted—and not without 
reason—whether society had any use for him. 
He came to look upon himself as a social pariah. 
The war changed this attitude. It demon- 
strated his value to the nation in no uncertain 
terms. America suddenly awoke to the fact 
that the services of these casuals was vital to 
the country’s welfare. The migrant learned 
the fact also. The Government hired orators 
to go out and tell the tidings to him. Flaming 
posters proclaimed that he was an important 
part of “our second line of defense.’”’ The 
peremptory slogans, “Work or Fight!”’; “Arm 
or Farm!” had the same implications. In this 
atmosphere he developed not only a new and 
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higher outlook on life, but a 
new class . consciousness as 
well. 

These are real and striking 
gains but they may be easily 
lost if the economic processes 
which created them are re- 
versed. Already there are signs 
that the migrants, war-status 
is declining. The break down 
of the Federal Employment 
Service is a significant symp- 
tom of this. During the war 
the Government built up a 
system of labor distribution 
which covered the entire coun- 
try. Hundreds of employment 
offices were brought under its 
control. The haste with which 
it was formed made certain blunders inevitable, 
but the possibilities of such a service are almost 
limitless. A Federal system of labor distribu- 
tion would enable the country to utilize its 
working force with the minimum of expense 
both to the individual and the community. 
Nevertheless practically this whole war organ- 
ization was.scrapped. This means the nation 
will inevitably go back to the chaos and con- 
fusion of pre-war days as far as our labor mar- 
ket is concerned. The important task of se- 
curing employment for thousands of workers 
is again primarily in the hands of private em- 
ployment agencies. Many of these are unscru- 
pulous in their methods.. Besides, how is it 
possible for distinctively local agencies to do a 
task that is nation-wide in its scope? 

The real test of the casual laborer’s new 
status will come with the first business depres- 
sion. When men are laid off it is the migrant 
_ who will be fired first. Then in all probability 
he will sink back to his luckless, hobo level. 

“Well, what of it?” someone says. “The 
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unskilled workers are getting a whole lot more 
than they’re worth right now. These itiner- 
ants are lazy and good-for-nothing.”’ 

Yes, but do not forget that they are pretty 
much what society has made them. They 
are the finished product of our present system 
—or rather, lack of system—in handling the 
labor supply. Other civilized countries have 
set up machinery to care for this problem. 
Our method is that of a mere infant compared 
with the way in which Switzerland, Denmark, 
England, and other nations have dealt with the 
migrant question. And do not forget that our 
failure to grapple with this matter is exceed- 
ingly costly to the country. Much has been 
recently written about the necessity of in- 
creasing the output of goods. Our slipshod 
system of labor distribution is a powerful 
cause of under-produc‘*ion. 

There is a sort of standing “Coxie’s army” 
in the United States. At present it is a 
menace to the industrial peace and prosperity 
of the country. Let us reorganize it. 
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JOHN J. RASKOB, AND 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS 


The Evolution of the Du Pont Family Interests in Delaware, and How, 
Through the Vision of a Former Stenographer, They Have Combined 
With General Motors to Promote the Largest Corporation in the World 


OHN J. RASKOB of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, is to-day the organizing gen- 
ius of this country. He is not the 
successor of Harriman, or of Morgan, 
or of Hill, or of George W. Perkins, or 
of any of those dead giants who con- 

solidated and built along their own particular 

lines. He is in the way of being the founder 
of anew dynasty. He has effected the greatest 
combination of interests—potentially and ac- 
tually—the world has ever seen—a combination 
greater than the Steel Corporation, greater 
than that loosely connected series of interests 
which are known in a general way as the Stand- 
ard Oil group. But, unlike these consolida- 
tions or structures which fill narrow fields and 
deal with a few basic products, this new com- 
bination manufactures and sells many hundreds 
of different sorts of finished products in 
practically every part of the world and under 
dozens of corporate names. It will be mining 
nitrate out of its own mines in Chile under one 
name and, in the next town, selling to the in- 
habitants automobiles, or tractors, or lighting 
plants for their homes, or paint for their houses, 
and, if the inhabitants are sufficiently effete to 
wse such things, it will furnish them with, 
celluloid collars, imitation ivory manicure sets, 
artificial silk stockings, or shirts, or artificial 
leather for their chairs. Or, if the inhabitants 
have reached a still higher grade of culture, the 
same interests will sell to them the most re- 
fined and most modern type of explosive to 
which their tastes or pocketbooks run. That 
is, in almost any part of the world you can make 
your living by working for these interests or 
you can buy from them the motive machinery 
with which to construct, or to travel, or you 
go to them to deck out yourself or your house; 
or, your fancy changing, you may call on them 
for whatever is necessary to blow up your 
friends or whatever you have constructed. 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 








Raskob does not own all of this; he is not 
even the official manager or director of the vast 
enterprises. He is simply a man with an extra- 
ordinarily keen business sense, a vivid but 
not at all a fantastic imagination, and a power 
of translating imagination into figures and then 
convincing others that the dream can be made 
to come true. He has personally less money, 
than any of the group that he is associated with 
and he holds, from a titular standpoint, the 
executive offices of the least ple He 
has had no long corporate experience—not 
many years ago he was a stenographer; he does 
not even try to know the whole show, much less 
run it. He does not aspire to any kind of a 
despotism and would deny that he has played 
or now plays more than a minor part in the big 
show. There is no question of comparing the 
respective abilities of the several men directing 
this vast business; they are all extraordinarily 
able, but their abilities run along different lines, 
and it is a fact that they would not to-day have 
their enormous and far flung holdings had it 
not been that to their ability and latent power 
was added the particular ability of Raskob. 
He is the connecting link. 

The men involved are William C. Durant and 
Pierre S. du Pont. Formerly General Cole- 
aan du Pont was a member of the controlling 
body but he developed personal interests that 
have by now removed him from the inside 
circle. 

None of these men was of any particular 
prominence ten years ago. None of them had 
then any money to speak of, although Durant 
had already a considerable record of achieve- 
ment away from the public eye. They all 
grew up outside of Wall Street. They built 
their business outside of Wall Street and lately, 
when they came to Wall Street for additional 
help in finance, they were already the manag- 
ing controllers of the largest interests in the 
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world. They came to New York not as pro- 
moters, but only because there was not enougi: 
money anywhere else conveniently to finance 
their numerous necessities. 

The careers of these men as individuals and 
the careers of their companies, are wholly re- 
markable. .One vainly searches for parallels. 
The same sort of thing has never been done 
before. Their methods are different, their plan 
of organization is different. They have not 
formed a trust. They are rather afraid of 
monopoly—not because that might mean pro- 
secution but because they know that monopoly 
would destroy them far more quickly than: 
could any court machinery. They are the new 
business. Also they are the new big business. 
Here is how it all came about—how all the 
little rivers gathered into one great stream. 


THE DU PONT CLAN 


HIS big financial current is made up of two 
streams—the first a very old one, the sec- 

ond a very new one. Take the first stream— 
that of du Pont. Everyone knows the name 
du Pont, and well they might, for there is 
no family quite like the du Ponts. It is more 
than a family, it is like a sect that for 
over a hundred years has made powder on the 
banks of the Brandywine. Somehow no one 
ever heard of a du Pont being anywhere than 
in or about Wilmington, or doing anything 
other than making explosives. They made 
their money in Wilmington, divided up as it 
was made, and then re-invested it in and about 
Wilmington. They formed a society of their 
own—a kind of royal family—and to-day nearly 
everybody who is anything or owns anything 
in the State of Delaware is of du Pont stock. 
They never seemed to do anything or to be 
heard of anywhere outside of their own circle 
but in that circle they were absolutely supreme. 
They have always inclined somewhat toward 
the mysterious and they dislike letting the out- 
side world know much about their doings. 
They kept their‘rather numerous and bitter 
internecine quarrels as much as they could to 
themselves and also they kept their money 
among themselves—never going outside to 
borrow and rarely to lend. They were more 
like cloistered monks making powder than 
business men. They built up around them- 
selves a great body of loyal employees so that 
it came to be that in the State of Delaware you 
were either a du Pont and proud of it or worked 
for a du Pont and were proud of it. Nowhere 
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else in this country has there ever been any- 
thing approaching this half feudal organization. 
The early du Ponts were Royalists and some of 
the descendants, have never fully recovered 
from the idea. 

Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours was one 
of the advisors of Louis XVI. He was thrown 
into prison during the Revolution but managed 
to escape the guillotine and latercame toAmerica 
bringing with him his younger son, Eleuthere 
Irenee, who had been a pupil of the famous 
Lavoisier, until then the greatest of all authori- 
ties on explosives. They came with the even- 
tual intention of making powder and: they 
settled at Wilmington partly because there: was 
a French colony and also, they observed, ample 
water power. The father and son laid their 
idea before President Jefferson and he took it 
up at once but suggested that the works be 
built in Virginia. The political idea of favor- 
ing the folks at home with an industry is not a 
new one! But Virginia meant slave labor and 
that the du Ponts would not hear of, so in 1802 
they built their first mill a couple of miles out- 
side of Wilmington. 

The new country needed a deal of powder 
both for peace and for war. The du Ponts 
furnished the powder for the War of 1812, and 
they made Commodore Perry’s famous expedi- 
tion possible by rushing a wagon train of 
powder from Wilmington to Lake Erie. And 
thus they went prospering through the Civil 
War and through the Spanish War, building 
up many large factories and also many large 
traditions. But by 1902 when Eugene du 
Pont, the then head of the family, died, the 
other brothers had become tired of making 
powder. They wanted to get out o. all business 
and decided to sell the works to a rival concern. 
It was a momentous decision arrived at only 
after many heated family councils. Alfred I. 
du Pont opposed the sale to an outside interest. 
He said, in effect, that if the company were to 
be sold he would find the means to buy it. It 
seemed proper that he should buy it, for he was 
the greatest expert in the country on explosives. 
He got an option to buy the interest offered for 
$12,000,000—remember that amount, and re- 
member that he did this in 1902, for a great deal 
has happened to that $12,000,000 in these 
eighteen years. 

Having the contract to buy, Alfred sent 
word to the eldest sons of his father’s two 
brothers—T. Coleman and Pierre S. Both 
of them had left Wilmington, and both had 
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done a number of things in the meantime. 
Coleman had worked on railways and coal 
mines and had been in steel and in manufactur- 
ing. Pierre had mostly gone in for street rail- 
ways of which at that time a great many were 
being built. Both of them were fairly suc- 
cessful and they had something more than 
half a million dollars between them—and this 
was money that they had personally earned; 
it had not come to them by inheritance. 
Neither had what is known in the financial 
district as “zeal money ’’—certainly not money 
enough to swing a deal involving a dozen mil- 
lions of dollars. But all three of these du 
Ponts are men of both ability and vision. Cole- 
man managed the finance and they dug up and 
borrowed enough to make good on the purchase 
contract. They became the owners of the du 
Pont works. The largest asset that they 
brought with them was John J. Raskob, who 
had at first been a stenographer and was now 
secretary to Pierre. 


THE REORGANIZATION 


MMEDIATELY the, proceeded to re- 

organize in a large way. They formed 
a new company with a capital of $60,000,000 
and consolidated in it about forty other com- 
panies, the minority interests taking stock 
in the big, new company in ex-hange for their 
former holdings. They brought everything 
under the one general control. The stock of 
the new company, which sold for next to noth- 
ing at the beginning, 1903, soon came to be 
regarded as a staple security. Coleman and 
Pierre made money and most of what they 
made they ploughed right back into the stock 
of the company. By 1914 Coleman was the 
largest individual shareholder. 

In the meantime Coleman du Pont, who 
likes to have many irons in the fire, in addition 
to buying into the company, began to go 
farther afield. He started to build the Equit- 
able Building in New York and he bought the 
stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
from J. P. Morgan. By 1914, after the World 
War had started, but before any one really 
knew the extent to which the du Ponts would 
eventually be involved, Coleman had so many 
other interests that he wanted to get out of 
the company and devote himself entirely to 
them. Finally, after a somewhat involved 
series of negotiations, Pierre and his associates 
bought the entirety of Coleman’s holdings and 
the management came into their hands. 
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This point marks the beginning of the 
tremendous expansion of the du Pont Com- 
pany and the marvellous rise to power of 
Pierre S. du Pont, who is to-day the central 
figure in point of control of the whole consolida- 
tion of interests for he is now the chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the du Pont interests 
and of the General Motors Company which is 
just about the biggest business job that exists. 
The public does not know him excepting as a 
du Pont, yet he is entirely different from any 
other du Pont and has that necessity of the 
new business man which has been called “the 
mind.” He is not—none of 
these men are—a money grabber. He is in- 
terested in doing things—in doing big things, 
and having a great many of them going at the 
same moment. He is a large man somewhat 
over fifty, but looks a good deal younger, and 
he is so much interested in doing things that 
he has never found the time to become con- 
ceited. In fact, he will go to a great deal of 
trouble to explain to you that he has only been 
a member of a group. He surrounds himself 
with trustworthy men of high character 
and he holds that dollars are only the 
counters of business success—that the real 
success lies in achievement on a sound and 
enduring basis: And unlike the older men 
of big business he is not at ali interested 
in the stock market. He goes in for high produc- 
tion rather than high stock quotations. He 
will never be what used to be called a “ Money 
Baron.” 

Soon the war orders were in full progress. 
The company expanded its employee roster 
from 5,000 to 112,000, put up new and special 
plants, spending more than 200 million dollars 
merely for new equipment, and, at the height 
of the war work, spent annually, more than 
three times the cost of the construction of the 
Panama Canal. The gross capital employed 
by the company increased between 1915 and 
1918 from little more than 83 millions to more 
than 300 millions and the gross business 
amounted to more than a billion. 

They provided for all of this great increase 
of capital without the sale of securities. True 
to tradition, they financed themselves. 

They made about 4o per cent. of the total 
amount of explosives used by the entire Allied 
side during the war; and what is more, they 
kept ahead of their promised deliveries. ‘The 
story of the making of powder in the World 
War is a big one of itself. The du Ponts had to 
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make something like 130 different kinds of 
powders to meet the various foreign and do- 
mestic specifications. However the company 
—and this is the big point and this is where 
Raskob figures so largely—did not try to make 
a killing out of their war work and without a 
thought for the morrow. They did not become 
foolish war brides. The average price for 
powder sold to the United States and to the 
foreign governments during the four critical 
years of the war was only 63 per cent. higher 
than the pre-war price, while the contracts 
with the United States for 1917 and 1918 were 
respectively 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. lower 
than the prices before the war. While they 
were expanding and building and turning out 
powder at an unprecedented rate, they were 
also getting ready for after the war. 


A WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


GREAT many chemicals are required in 
the manufacture of explosives and it is 

not possible economically to manage in peace 
time a company that makes only explosives, if 
also that company must be prepared enor- 
mously to expand in war time. Before 1914 
less than 5 per cent. of the total output of the 
company was for war use. We are apt to think 
that the main business of the du Ponts has 
always been to supply explosives for war, just as 
we are apt to think that the main business of 
the Krupps has always been the making of 
munitions. The Krupps were always ready 
to turn over their entire machinery to a war 
basis, but in peace time, in spite of the big 
German army, the building of the big navy, 
the accumulation of war supplies, and the sell- 
ing of munitions to foreign governments, the 
big part of the Krupps’ business was for peace. 
In 1913 and 1914, the du Ponts’ receipts from 
the purely chemical side of tHeir business ex- 
ceeded 20 million dollars. The policy of the 
company was to go back to the sources for raw 
materials. In order to utilize these sources 
to the utmost they had to find peace time 
customers for the surplus that the owning 
company could not use. For instance, they 
built a charcoal plant and, because they had 
too much charcoal for their own use they went 
into making wood alcohol of which charcoal is a 
by-product. Ether is a by-product of one of 
their processes; now they are large producers 
of ether. They made their own ethyl alcohol. 
They needed enormous amounts of nitrate 
and so they bought great tracts in Chile, 
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established their own mines and mining towns, 
and a complete system of transportation. 
Having to do a vast amount of construc- 
tion, they organized their own construction 
company; they used this organization to build 
or revamp subsidiaries. In the general line of 
utilizing products and by-products, they went 
into the making of py-ra-lin, which is an ivory 
substitute, and fabrikoid, which is a leather 
substitute. They went into paints, varnishes, 
and colors; and then into the making of dyes. 
As is well known there is an intimate connec- 
tion between the making of dye-stuffs and the 
manufacture of explosives. The manufacture 
of artificial silk is based on cellulose and so they 
formed a fibre silk company in connection with 
the Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels of Paris, 
which controls practically all of the great 
artificial silk plants of Europe. They needed 
camphor and bought a tract of 11,000 acres in 
Florida and began a camphor plantation to 
become independent of the plantations of the 
Orient, and since then they have begun making 
synthetic camphor. 

Raskob, who had become vice-president early 
in 1915, saw that the greatest possible expan- 
sion of the du Pont interests along the strict 
lines of chemistry would not be sufficient to 
absorb all of the financial power which was so 
rapidly being generated—that the number of 
cognate lines of industry which they might be 
able to investigate and develop would not be 
great enough to absorb the money that they 
were making or would eventually make. And 
this in spite of the fact that their special in- 
vestigators and a committee of the directorate 
were daily examining into new fields that they 
might enter. He saw that eventually they 
would either have to dispose of their earnings 
through immense dividends or reinvest them 
in outside securities. Neither alternative was 
attractive. 

Raskob studied the industry of the country 
to discover if there was some large company 
that had great possibilities, an able manage- 
ment, a business that could use some of the 
products of the du Pont Company, but more 
important than all, could be made valuable 
by the addition of the du Pont financial 
and research power. He thought that he 
had found that company in the General Mo- 
tors Corporation and he persuaded the du 
Ponts quietly to buy up some of its stock. 
General Motors was then distinctly a lame duck 
and its stock was regarded more as a speculation 
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than as an- investment. The automobile 
trade was then highly speculative. And it 
was no easy matter to convince such a wholly 
conservative management that anything good 
could come out of what seemed to be betting 
upon a flip of a coin. But Raskob was ‘not 
trusting to luck. He knew that the motor 
industry was not ephemeral, that it would, 
of course, have its ups and downs, its booms 
and its recessions, but that transportation 
was always a fairly safe bet—that the farmers 
not only had to have motor cars, but also 
tractors, and that the motor truck was an 
absolute essential in business. Ford was 
proving this, and so was Willys, although he 
was not at that time going very strongly. 
Durant was beginning to prove it with Chevro- 
let. William C. Durant was the needed 
genius for the new venture, and fortunately 
a genius hampered by lack of money. Pre- 
senting all of these and many other arguments, 
Raskob prevailed upon his fellow du Pont 
directors, both for the company and as in- 
dividuals, cautiously to work their way into 
this new combination. 


THE RISE OF GENERAL MOTORS 


OW for a look at Durant and General 
Motors. We are getting into something 
that is many times larger than even the colossal 
du Pont industries. William C. Durant has 
not quite reached 60, weighs about 130 pounds, 
was born in Boston, but as a youngster moved 
to Flint, Michigan, and that is where he may 
be said to hail from. Just as all Wilmington is 
du Pont, all of Flint is Durant. His parents 
had made some money but he began to work on 
his own account when he was 17, and when he 
was 25 started making carriages under the 
name of the Durant-Dort Carriage Company 
at Flint, with a capital of $2,000. He made a 
little two-wheeled runabout and it was a suc- 
cess—but not his idea of a really big success. 
He reasoned that if a buggy at $75 would sell 
fairly, then if only he could manufacture 
economically enough to sell the same sort of a 
buggy at a third of the price he could sweep the 
country. That was what he proceeded to do 
with the famous “Blue Ribbon” buggy that 
those who know horses and the rural districts 
well remember. 

Then the automobile began to cut in, and in 
1904 he organized the Buick Motor Company 
in an effort to turn out automobiles exactly 
as he had turned out buggies. In the first 
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year he made only 16 cars, but in the second 
year he struck his pace and produced 500 
cars. Then at once and characteristically, he 
bought 70 acres of ground and built what was 
then the largest automobile factory in the 
world. That done, he started out to do some- 
thing still bigger. In 1908 he created the 
General Motors Company and took in the 
Buick, the Cadillac, the Oldsmobile, the Oak- 
land, and several other motor-making com- 
panies. He capitalized the holding company 
at $60,000,000 but he did not consolidate the 
individual companies. Each company stood 
on its own feet, maintained its own separate 
organization, and was joined to the parent 
company only by financial bonds. The com- 
pany made money but it did not have enough 
working capital. Mr. Durant likes to do 
things in a big way and in October, 1910, he had 
the company borrow $15,000,000. 

General Motors made satisfactory but not 
what might be called especially rapid progress. 
It was hampered by the lack of intense per- 
sonal control. No one was staking his all on 
its success. Then came the du Ponts, but only 
as stockholders. The du Ponts had ready 
money—the highest of all assets. It is said 
that Durant thought the bankers held the stock 
control of General Motors. The bankers 
thought that the du Ponts did—although the 
du Ponts knew that they did not. The in- 
terests gathered around a table and it was 
discovered that Durant had never really lost 
control. Durant and the du Ponts made an 
alliance, the bankers stepped out with all 
of their money, and the new era in General 
Motors began. 

The company bought more and more 
plants, they went heavily into tractors and 
lighting plants, into accessories, and one of 
these days they will go into tires. They 
bought existing companies and expanded them, 
and they enlarged their former plants. They 
bought the United Motor Company which had e 
a number of Canadian plants. They seemed, 
like the du Ponts, to be buying everything in 
sight, but they were not. They were carrying 
out the same policy as the du Pont company 
but in the field of the automobile, the tractor, 
and small unit transportation and power in 
general. They aim to make everything that 
enters into the automobile, and everything that 
can absorb by-products of machine capacity, 
but not to go into the raw material field. What 
they need most of is steel, and, with the world 
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to choose from, one is in normal times, given 
the money, always able to buy steel. They 
have increased their common stock to 
20,000,000 shares of stock of no par value, which 
at the time of writing is worth $540,000,000, as 
against a market value of the stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation of somewhat 
less than half a billion. 

The General Motors Company is turning out 
cars at the rate of about half a million a year 
and is doing a business of around a billion 
dollars a year. The du Ponts do a gross busi- 
ness of about two hundred million under the 
new peace time arrangement. This gives to 
the combination larger annual sales than that 
of the Steel Corporation which has hitherto 
done the largest business in the world. This 
great combination of interests made possible 
by the war has, so to speak, come into re- 
construction on high. They put the war 
brides to work without even a honeymoon! 


MR. RASKOB S METHOD 


O MAN connected with these companies 
is as rich as any one of half a dozen or 
perhaps a dozen men in this country; they all 
have very large incomes, but the principle of 
their fortunes does not begin to touch Rocke- 
feller’s—he is worth as much as all of them put 
together. Du Pont, Durant, Raskob, and 
several others are the controlling managers, 
not the owners in fee, of these interests, and as 
managers they have discovered some facts 
that are already exerting an influence on in- 
dustry. Let Mr. Raskob state them: 

“The largest problem that | see in modern 
industry is to obtain capable managers and 
workmen. Unless a manager or worker has 
an interest—a financial interest—in what he 
does, he will hardly develop his capability. 
He is not content to see all the money he makes 
going to someone else. Together with money 
he must have complete responsibility in his 
owii sphere. He must be more than a cog. 
These relations cannot be present with mon- 
opoly or highly centralized industry. All ideas 
cannot come from the top. Monopoly chokes 
off competition and tends toward centraliza- 
tion of authority, for if one makes all of any- 
thing then there is no competition to look out 
for.and really no use for ideas—the business 
can just drift along. 

“We have met these points by giving to 
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every man a chance to buy stock and then add- 
ing out of the profits of the companies to 
the stock that he buys; we calculate that any 
man working for twenty to thirty years will 
thus have a fund on which he can retire and 
live not merely comfortably but very well in- 
deed. Making a fair average wage he should 
have in the neighborhood of $50,000 at the 
time he needs it—and that 1s a deal more than 
most people have in their old age even if they 
have been earning large salaries. 

“To enable such earnings the companies 
must make money, and the only way that they 
can make the largest amount of money is to 
put them into competition not only with out- 
side companies but with similar companies in 
the same general organization. Therefore 
the amalgamation takes place only at the point 
where there can be no waste. There are ad- 
vantages in amalgamation of interest; there are 
paper economies to be effected in plant organi- 
zation. It would be more efficient on paper 
to have everything in one organization instead 
of in a hundred. There would be a saving in 
salesmen. But in order to make such‘ an 
organization we should have to take away the 
individuality of a great number of men and 
make them only parts of a machine. Then 
their energies would drop and, as they dropped, 
the business too would fall off and the paper 
economies would amount to nothing. 

“The place for real effectiveness in com- 
bination is in finance. The bigger you are, 
the easier money is to obtain. That is the 
reason, together with the utilization of experts 
beyond the price of a small company, that the 
du Pont and General Motors interests can be 
made of the highest effectiveness in spite of 
their apparent diversity of interests. They 
compete for business—not for money.” 

These are not the old ideas of combination; 
they are new. The principal thought is not 
combination but work. It is an enlarging 
—not a shutting off—of. opportunity through 
something that might be described as a kind of 
socialization of money in the hands of individ- 
uals. 

And the object is not to monopolize—to shut 
out competitors—but to produce more and 
better goods than competitors. This means 
ever better service to the public. The new 
big business rests on increased production at 
lowering prices—that is, on service. 





HARDING 


His Career in Strife-Torn Ohio Politics Where He Displayed Character- 
istics Which He Brings Into the National Field. The Orator and Harmonizer 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


HE big slouch hat and the “Prince 

Albert,” as the a la mode outer 

husks of a statesman, had been dis- 

carded by Harding sometime be- 

tween those early visits to Columbus 
as a delegate to the Republican state conven- 
tions, and his arrival in Ohio’s capital city in 
January, 1900, as a member of the state senate. 
Marion, his home town, had been doing some 
growing. Inthe intervening years it had more 
than doubled its population. The Twentieth 
Century found Marion a city boasting eight 
thousand inhabitants, a fledgling city trying 
to put its old cross-roads customs behind it 
and assume metropolitan manners. 

An enquirer going about Columbus to-day 
gathering twenty-year old impressions of Hard- 
ing as a state senator, will find an unqualified 
unanimity of reminiscence as to his likeable- 
ness, his popularity. 

Here are two that are typical: 

Says a newspaperman who “covered” the 
State House in the early years of the century: 
“Harding came to Columbus practically un- 
known; but it was not long before he was the 
most popular man in the legislature. He was 
soon regarded as a coming man in Ohio poli- 
tics. He was an excellent ‘mixer’, he had the 
inestimable gift of never forgetting a man’s 
face or his name, and there was always a 
genuine warmth in his handshake, a real genial- 
ity in his smile. He was a regular he-man 
according to the sign-manual of the old days— 
a great poker player, and not at all averse to 
putting a foot on a brass rail.” 

Says a banker: “Personally, Harding made 
a hit in Columbus almost as soon as he ar- 
rived. Pleasant, suave, handsome, a thorough 
good fellow, he was soon popular in the legisla- 
ture, popular in the clubs and in society. He 
quickly developed into a good after-dinner 
talker. A speech of Harding’s was entirely 
different from one of Senator Foraker’s, that 


brilliant Ohio contemporary. Foraker was 
all fire and incisiveness; you felt that he had 
the Crusader’s spirit, that he had ideas that 
he would die for. Harding, on the other hand, 
gave a genial, well-rounded talk: it was like a 


cordial—it always made the occasion pleas- 


anter.” 

Here are two samples of a certain more 
limited current of opinion: 

Says a man who has long played a part in 
Ohio politics, more than once holding import- 
ant office: “Harding never impressed me as a 
man who would take the bull by the horns.” 

Says a newspaper editor: “He is a believer 
in organization and is willing to subordinate 
himself to the organization.” 

Turning over the newspaper files covering 
the years that Harding was a member of the 
Ohio senate, one finds contemporary corro- 
boration of all the foregoing opinions. In those 
day-by-day accounts, Harding stands out asa 
man who achieved a personal popularity in a 
remarkably short time, who achieved a political 
lieutenantship in even a more remarkably short 
time, as a man whose voice and influence as an 
individual were always on the side of good, but 
one who yielded his convictions at the behest 
of his party or before a well organized and 
clamorous minority of the public. 

Before picking from his legislative record 
a number of illustrative instances one more 
opinion should be quoted. “In the Ohio 
senate, Harding proved himself a great harmon- 
izer: he had an unusual gift for getting people 
together and inducing them to patch up their 
differences.” It must be remembered that 
there have always been sharply divided fac- 
tions within the Republican Party in Ohio. 
Perhaps we are now in a position to sum up 
Harding’s political assets: an appearance that 
makes him stand out in any gathering, a like- 
ableness that is quietly but immediately in- 
fectious, a personality that does not make 
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enemies, a good talker, a good speech-maker, 
a thorough-going party man, and, all these 
things contributing, a remarkable harmonizer. 
Haven’t we here the secret of Harding’s de- 
velopment and strength within the Republican 
Party? He has developed as a national factor 
within the party since that grievous split of 
1912. When he received the Republican 
Presidential nomination in Chicago, last June, 
he was well known to the party but not to the 
people. 


IN THE OHIO SENATE 


ND now to take up Harding’s work in 
the Ohio senate. | give three illustrative 
instances: the first shows his native and usual 
attitude toward the duty of a legislator; the 
other two, his attitude when under strong 
outside pressure. 

It is often said—most emphatically by his 
critics—that Harding is a “stand-patter.’’ 
The most important bill introduced and urged 
by him during his two-term career in the State 
legislature (perhaps the most important bill 
in the legislature during that entire period) 
was one that was markedly progressive but 
progressive along the lines of political and social 
sanity. 

A commission of experts had been appointed 
to study the administration of municipalities. 
Its report attracted much attention throughout 
the United States. It was spoken of editorially 
as “a most interesting experiment in the solu- 
tion of the most important problem in this 
country, that of scientific and uniform ad- 
ministration of municipalities.” “It proposes 
sweeping and radical innovations.” “It is a 
safe prediction that it will be very much 
opposed by the politicians.” 

Harding studied the report carefully; and, 
knowing that there was an evil to be cured, 
and that (to quote his own words) “here was a 
remedy suggested by specialists,” he intro- 
duced an enacting bill. Then began a long, 
hard tussle, the predicted opposition from the 
politicians having developed. Harding forced 
the bill through toa vote. We read: “Senator 
Harding led a great fight in the senate yester- 
day afternoon in behalf of the people and in 
the interest of municipal reform and won a 
splendid victory in securing the passage of 
the municipal code bill.” An amendment 
was offered and rejected, Harding having 
“demonstrated to the satisfaction of the senate 
that it had been offered to protect corporation 
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interests if not to kill the code bill. The code 
bill provided that the question of granting 
and extending franchise rights should first be 
approved by the people of a municipality 
while the amendment was silent on this point.”’ 

But alas! after being heartily congratulated 
on the passage of the bill, Harding departed 
for Washington. It was his first trip to the 
national capital. The happy traveler was 
unaware of parliamentary “reconsideration,” 
tactics that were resorted to that very night. 
There were protests against reconsideration 
in the absence of Harding, “but much as 
the opponents of the bill liked Harding, as 
everyone likes him, they would show him no 
quarter on this occasion. . On Mr. 
Harding’s return he will be condoled with by 
the friends of the bill as it is now as dead as 
dead can be.” 

A measure that absorbed a great deal of the 
attention of this session of 1900, was a bill 
known as the “Cox ripper.” George B. Cox, 
“Boss Cox of Cincinnati,” was its chief ad- 
vocate and beneficiary. To quote from news- 
paper accounts that stretch over a period of 
two months: “If this bill becomes a law, it will 
restore Cox and his friends to all the things 
of which they have been deprived since the 
enactment of the Otis Bill. It will 
also have the effect of perpetuating his control 
of Republican politics in Hamilton County.” 
“While members are not talking openly for 
publication, many privately express their 
disinclination to support legislation of this 
character.” “Senators Hanna and Foraker 
and Congressman Dick are taking a very active 
interest in Cox’s behalf, urging members to 
vote for the bill as a party measure and thus 
restore the Republican Party to power in 
Cincinnati.” The bill finally passed the senate. 
“Senator Harding frankly admitted that if he 
were to follow the dictates of his own con- 
science he would vote against it, but being a 
party measure, he felt it his duty as a Republi- 
can to vote for it.” In the house, however, it 
encountered more strenvous opposition and 
was amended “so that the teeth were taken 
out of it.” 

Ohio was the birthplace and is still the home 
state of the Anti-Saloon League. The pro- 
hibitionists had already launched that initial 
manceuvre that was to bring them ultimate 
victory—drying up districts in “wet” states. 
A bill extending the provisions of the local 
option law was introduced in this session of 
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theslegislature. When the bill came up in 
the house, the ladies’ gallery was packed with 
members of the W. C. T. U., and the Rev. 
A. P. Baker, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, was on hand, threatening political 
extinction to any one who voted against the 
bill. The bill passed the house. 

In the senate, the opponents of the bill en- 
deavored to avoid a direct vote on the measure. 
To again quote contemporary comment: “Any 
amendment to the bill would take it back for 
re-passage in the house where the senators 
think the responsibility for killing it should 
rest. Among the senators who 
want the bill so amended, is Senator Harding.” 
But the Democrats blocked this dodge. On 
the day of the final vote, legislative action was 
once more overshadowed by that cloud of 
potential wrath, a large W. C. T. U. delegation, 
the Rev. Baker acting as prophet of ominous 
political weather for the erring. The majority 
of the senators, however, voted against the 
bill; Harding was one of those who voted for it. 


PROMINENT IN STATE POLITICS 


NLESS called into extraordinary session, 

the Ohio legislature only meets bien- 
hially. Harding’s-first actual service as a 
legislator extended over a period of three and 
a half months. He then returned to Marion 
and the editing of his newspaper. As the fall 
of 1901 and the election for the succeeding 
legislature approached, Harding told the Re- 
publicans that he had “just learned the ropes 
and ought to go back.” The Thirteenth 
Senatorial District was made up of four coun- 
ties, and according to an old custom, the nom- 
ination should rotate. It was now the turn 
of a Logan County man. Despite this, the 
Logan County committee endorsed Harding. 
The local organization protested. “I don’t 
want to embarrass you,” said Harding to 
the Committee. “Calla primary, and any one 
who wants the nomination can come in ahd 
contest.”” Harding carried the Logan County 
primary, and received the nomination from 
the district, the first man in fifty-six years to 
be renominated. On Election Day, the voters, 
by an increased majority, again sent him to 
the state senate. 

The legislature met in January, 1902. The 
Foraker faction, to which Harding belonged, 
controlled the senate, and Harding was made 
floor leader of the Republican majority. Just 
two more instances indicative of his quick rise 
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to prominence on the political stage of Ohio: 
He was given the honor of presenting to the 
state senate the name of Foraker for the latter’s 
second election to the United States senate. 
He was chosen as the representative of the 
upper house, to speak at the joint session of 
the legislature in memory of William Mc- 
Kinley. 

In the debates of this session, there was one 
little outcropping that is of interest to-day. 
The inevitable prohibition issue was before 
the senate, and Harding was urging an amend- 
ment. A fellow senator said that “he could 
not understand Mr. Harding’s interest in 
the brewers. But he was not kept long in 
suspense. Mr. Harding is nothing if not 
sincere, and he frankly admitted that he is 
interested in a brewery and believes in fair 
treatment of the manufacturer. He placed 
special emphasis, however, upon the fact that 
his amendment meets with the approval of 
the anti-saloon leaders.” Asa “town booster,” 
Harding had purchased, a few years previously, 
some stock in a company that built a brewery 
in Marion. 


IN THE ROLE OF HARMONIZER 


MONG the enacted bills to Harding’s 
credit, was one reorganizing the National 
Guard, making it conform “in its organization 
to that of the Regular Army so that it may be 
regarded and used when necessary as a re- 
serve to the regular forces of the Federal 
Government.” 

The legislature this year was called into 
extraordinary session. There was a popular 
demand for the enactment of a municipal 
code. A bill fathered by Governor Nash, was 
introduced; there was much in it that the 
politicians believed inimical to their interests; 
and the greater part of the session was con- 
sumed by discussion and wrangling and jockey- 
ing over it. Both senate and house were often 
deadlocked. In this clamorous session, partic- 
ularly in its dying days, we see Harding in the 
role of harmonizer: “He came forward with 
his substitute amendment”’—“ It was adopted 
after the author had explained its provisions 
in his charming and convincing way.” On 
the last day of the session, a much amended 
code bill, denounced by the newspapers as an 
emasculated measure, was enacted into law. 

Meanwhile, Harding had grown in popularity 
as an after-dinner speaker and as an orator— 
there were now many calls for him to supply 
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the verbal ornamentation of the occasion, and 
he was usually “tendered an ovation when 
he was presented.” As far back as January, 
1902, he was being spoken of for the guberna- 


torial nomination in the election of 1903. As. 


the time for the nominating convention ap- 
proached, the talk increased to potential di- 
mensions. All signs seemed to point to Harding 
as the candidate. 

But the political Olympians arranged it 
otherwise. 

The legislature that was to be elected at the 
same time that a governor was to be elected, 
would choose a successor in the United States 
Senate to Mark Hanna, and Mr. Hanna was 
very desirous of being chosen as that successor. 
He felt apprehensive because of the candidacy 
of Tom Johnson of Cleveland. So Hanna 
called “ Boss” Cox of Cincinnati to Cleveland, 
and told him that his candidacy for the Senate 
was paramount to everything else, that he 
wanted a candidate for governor who could 
contribute funds to the war-chest and Cuya- 
hoga County (Cleveland is in Cuyahoga 
County) strength to the ticket, and that 
Herrick was the man who could perform both 
of these essentials. A deal was made, Cox 
agreeing to support Herrick. 

Almost immediately, Harding’s telephone 
rang. A man who refused to give his name, 
told Harding of the deal at Cleveland, and 
asked: “What’s that mean to your” 

“That I’m out of the race for governor: 
] can’t buck Hanna and Cox.” 

“But Cox urged you for lieutenant-governor. 
You had better see him.” 

So Harding went to see Cox. 
mention his anonymous message. 

“Herrick is going to be nominated for 
governor,” said Cox. “I think we can make 
you lieutenant-governor. Just sit tight and 
wait.” 

Then the newspapers began to print reports 
that Hanna wanted an old soldier on the 
ticket, that he thought a veteran ought to be 
named for second place. 

So once more Harding made a trip—this 
time to see Hanna. 

“We did talk things over,’ said Hanna. 
“Both Cox and | are favorable to you for 
lieutenant-governor, though perhaps it would 
te wiser to have an old soldier on the ticket.” 

“Well, suppose | announce that that is your 
opinion and that | agree with you. That 
will give you the credit, and it’ll let me out.” 


He didn’t 
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“No, don’t make any announcement until 
you hear from me.” 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt, looking forward to 
1904, had spoken of Herrick for Vice-President. 
Hanna’s kitchen cabinet thereupon said: “That 
will make Harding governor and give the 
Foraker crowd the patronage.” The decision 
was to stall Harding. 

The weeks passed and nothing was heard 
from Hanna. The convention came. Harding 
realized that he had been placed in a position 
where he either had “to go in and win, or be 
kicked down stairs.” There were two old 
soldiers in the field for the second place. 
Harding, of course, knew that the Foraker 
faction would be loyal, and he had assurances 
of the support of the Cox faction. He had not 
provided any “Harding buttons,” but getting 
a happy inspiration, he sent out for a large 
supply of white carnations, and every lapel 
that meant a vote for Harding, blossomed ac- 
cordingly. That day saw a hot factional 
fight. The next morning, Hanna threw up 
his hands: “ You’ve got me beaten.”” Harding 
was nominated by acclamation. That vic- 


‘tory put him in the good graces of Hanna. 


The Herrick-Harding ticket was elected, fill- 
ing the term 1904-5. Harding proved a good 


presiding officer, attaining a populanty even 


with the minority. It was not a troublesome 
minority, however. It was so small that once 
when it wanted to hold a secret caucus, it 


hired a hack and drove around Columbus, 


caucusing the while. A session extending over 
a period of less than four months, brought 
that legislature and Harding’s actual work as 
lieutenant-governor to an end. 

The state Republican Convention met in 
May, 1904, to name the four delegates-at-large 
to the national convention. There had been a 
good deal of quarreling among the factions. 
The slate had been made up: Governor Herrick, 
Senators Foraker and Dick, and “Boss” Cox. 
Harding, the harmonizer, was selected to pre- 
sent to the Convention the names of the Big 
Four, “harbingers of harmony,” as he called 
them in his speech. It was in the course of 
this speech that he said: “And next | want to 
name a great big, manly, modest, but mighty 
grand marshal of an invincible division of the 
grand old Republican army of Ohio, a man 
who has elevated his head high 
above the storm of calumny and abuse and won 
his way to a trusted place in the party, and 
we yield deference and devotion to George B. 
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Cox of Hamilton County.” It was a good 
convention speech—“the hit of the day,” 
said the newspapers. It was perhaps not 
what Harding would have said at another 
time and place. He was sounding the party 


war-whoop, summoning the Republican hosts — 


to united battle. The echo—a malevolent 
echo—came six years later. 


A SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYER 


T THE end of the legislative session in 

1904, Harding again returned to Marion 

and his work as publisher of a strong, prosper- 

ous, growing newspaper. It was about this 

time that a union printer came to Marion, 

and asked Harding how he would regard the 
organization of the men in his shop. 

“Feel out the sentiment among the boys,” 
he replied. “If they want to organize, it’s 
all right. But one thing—the organization 
has got to be made up of my boys and they 
must be the ones to run it. 
run by any one outside of the shop.” 

The men in the Marion Daily Star were 
duly organized; but interest soon died out; 
and the organization gradually fell into desue- 
tude. Harding’s employees have a way of 


staying. Many of the men working on the 


Star have been there for years. Harding 
takes great pride in the fact that he has never 
had any labor trouble. In 1909, he organized 
the Star as a stock company, giving all the 
regular employees an opportunity to come in. 
If they wished, they could pay for their stock 
out of the dividends. It was a profit-sharing 
plan that meant a substantial profit to the 
employee. It is interesting to note that there 
has been only one transfer of stock in the ensu- 
ing eleven years. 

It is difficult to find in the everyday life of a 
man in a small town, incidents that are big 
enough to repeat. Here are three little things 
that are typical of Harding. He is broad enough 
in his sympathies to write a quarter-column 
editorial on the death of “Jumbo, A Dog”; 
generous enough to make a three months’ loan 
of an editor to his rival newspaper when it 
changed ownership, and pay the editor’s salary 
for the three months; fair enough to tell a new 
editor: “Remember there are two sides to 
every question. Always be sure you get 
both.” 

As the editor of an influential newspaper, 
Harding had never got very far away from 
the midst of Republican politics. . 1909 found 


I won’t have it 
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him being mentioned for the gubernatorial 
nomination for the following year. 

An organizer again came to Marion. “You 
can’t be a candidate for governor,” said he, 
“and run a non-union shop.” 

“Go ahead and organize it.”’ 

It wasn’t long before the man was back. 

“A lot of the old fellows won’t come in.” 

“T’ll go down and see them.” 

So Harding went to the shop and told the 
men that they had better organize, and once 
more the Star was unionized. 


DEFEATED FOR GOVERNOR 


HE year 1910 brought bad prospects for 

the Republican Party: there was a great 
ceal of dissatisfaction with Taft, as President; 
Roosevelt had returned from his trip abroad, 
and the Taft-Roosevelt rift had started. The 
convention came. “You're going to get the 
nomination on the third ballot,” said Harding’s 
campaign manager. “I would give a thou- 
sand dollars to be second on the final ballot,” 
answered Harding, believing that no Repub- 
lican could be elected that year. Harding 
received the nomination. 

His opponent, Judson Harmon, campaigned 
with a dictionary. “Mr. Harding admits that 
he pays ‘reverence and devotion’ to Boss Cox. 
Now let us see what reverence means—”’ 
(The definition was read.) “Now let-us see 
what devotion means——”’ 

It was during this campaign that Harding 
introduced a number of prohibition speakers, 
though he still owned stock in the Marion 
brewery, a contradiction that was given due 
publicity by his opponents. 

The whole Republican state ticket was 
defeated, Harding, however, running ahead 
of the ticket. 

As every one will remember, the Taft- 
Roosevelt difference had widened into a gaping 
party wound by the time the national conven- 
tion of 1912 arrived. Harding was chosen to 
place Taft in nomination for the Presidency. 
This was the most conspicuous party honor 
that had as yet come to him. But it was a 
doubtful honor, an honor that many Repub- 
licans would have preferred to dodge, for its 
very conspicuousness meant that he was defy- 
ing the Roosevelt lightning. Despite the im- 
pressive growth of the Progressive movement, 
Harding never wavered in his party loyalty. 
In the bitter fight of that year, he campaigned 
for Taft, on the stump, in the editorial page 
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of his newspaper, denouncing Roosevelt for 
having split the Republican Party because 
it had denied him his third-term ambition. 
This was one of the few times in Harding’s 
career when he “called names” and garnered 
enmity. 

His loyalty and his work in that year of acid 
test, together with his personal popularity 
and political influence in Ohio, brought him 
the nomination for United States Senator in 
1914. The Republicans had a splendid re- 
bound from their defeat of two years before. 
Harding was elected by a majority of more than 
one hundred thousand, running ahead of his 
ticket. 


THE CHAIRMAN IN 1916 


HE 1912 loyalty, the 1914 majority, and 

his ability as a “harmonizer,” made him 
the chairman of the Republican National 
Convention in 1916. There was no question 
that the Republican Party needed to be 
brought together. But the World War had 
been raging for two years; our national policy 
had been one of neutrality in thought and 
act. What the Republican Party needed 
was a tonic rather than a soothing syrup. 
Harding gave it the latter. “Gentlemen of 
the convention,” said he, in his “keynote” 
speech, “the first and foremost wish in my 
mind is to say that which will contribute to 
harmony of effort and add to the assurance of 
victory next November.” 

Harding had been mentioned as a “dark 
horse,” his friends ‘predicting that he would 
stampede the convention with his oratory. 
It was a time for stirring leadership. Harding 
harmonized. When the balloting began, he 
got a few votes. 


A CONFERENCE WITH ROOSEVELT 


BOUT a month after the Republican 
national ticket went down to defeat, 
Roosevelt asked Harding to come over to 
New York to see him. When the meeting 
took place, T. R. did not stop for weather 
amenities. Without even a,greeting, he began 
in that incisive manner of his: 

“Harding, we’ve got to get together and re- 
store this Republican party to power to save 
this country of ours.” 

That became the basis of the conference. 
The “acrimony of 1912” was discussed. It 
was decided that all differences should be put 
in the background, forgot; that all forces and 
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factions should unite to bring about an ol 
time Republican victory. 


IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


ARDING in his career in the United 
States Senate, revealed the same traits 
of character that he had shown in the Ohio 
Legislature. Reading through his speeches, 
you will not find anything of brilliance, of great 
intellect; but there is a constant evidence 
of virtues that are more than compensatory 
in this day of political bunkum—a frankness, 
an honesty of expression, nothing of the de- 
magogue, a plain statement of economic truth, 
a level of hard, common sense. 

He knows what it is to be at the bottom of 
the ladder. He has worked for wages. Neither 
as employer nor as law-maker has he forgotten 
his old sympathy for the rights of the worker. 
His support of the child labor law, the minimum 
wage law, the civil service retirement law, the 
rehabitating of the industrial cripple law, the 
Woman’s Bureau in the Labor Department, 
and other like legislation, proves the sincerity 
of his friendship for the working classes. But 
he has never endeavored to advertise, to em- 
phasize this friendliness, by resorting to that 
favorite stage-play of the demagogue—“ swat- 
ting the corporations.” (The phrase comes 
from one of his speeches in the Senate.) 

Harding has the virtue, not usual among 
legislators, of bringing to the discussion of the 
public’s affairs the same straight-spoken com- 
mon sense that he would use in transacting his 
private business: 


You can not reduce the present cost of living and 
keep up the present American wage. 

If you could regulate the habits of men by statu- 
tory enactment, if Congress ‘could prescribe a little 
self-sacrifice, and still more of thrift, then the entire 
problem would solve itself. No congress, no politi- 
cal party, no leadership can set aside the abiding 
laws of economics. You can not abolish the require- 
ments of the law of supply and demand; you can only’ 
temporize and avoid its effects. 


He supported the Cummins Railroad bill, 
including its anti-strike clause. This action 
brought a letter of inquiry from a labor union 
official. To quote from the reply: 


I believe most cordially in rational unionism. 
Organization and collective bargaining, under wise 
leadership, have done more to advance the cause of 
labor: than all other agencies combined, and any one 
who thinks to destroy sane unionism, by legislation 
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or otherwise, is blind to conditions firmly estab- 
lished, and is insensible to a public sentiment which 
is deliberate and abiding. But the advancement of 
unionism is one thing and the domination of organ- 
ized labor is quite another. I subscribe to the first 
and oppose the latter. I do not believe in any class 
domination, and the long fight to remove the domin- 
ation of capital, now fairly won, is lost if labor dom- 
ination is substituted in its stead. 

If the government representing all the people can 
not guarantee transportation service under any and 
all conditions, i* fails utterly. If that same govern- 
ment can not provide just consideration of the 
workmen operating the transportation system, it 
fails again. It ought and must do both. 


He has no taint of socialism. He has the old- 
fashioned idea—now apparently coming into 
fashion again—that the function of government 
is to govern. Though he voted for them as 
“war measures,” he was consistent in his warn- 
ing that many of the bills for the Federal cen- 
tralization of economic control were steps 
toward a “socialized democracy.” He has 
always been firm in his opposition to govern- 
ment ownership. “Any big and real develop- 
ment must comeof the initiative and inspiration 
of private enterprise.” 

He has always been an advocate of prepared- 
ness. 

The senatorial activity that undoubtedly has 
brought him most into the public eye, has been 
his opposition to Mr. Wilson’s League of 
Nations. At no time a “bitter endei,’’ he has 
been a leader in the fight to maintain an unen- 
tangled American sovereignty. 


Much of the covenant is good. The permanent 
Court of International Justice, to determine all in- 
ternational problems whicl: the several nations agree 
to submit to it, is strongly appealing. 


But—— 


Either the covenant involves a surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty and submits our future destiny 
to the League, or it is an empty thing, big in name, 
and will ultimately disappoint all of humanity that 
hinges hope upon it. 


No one can question Harding’s sterling pa- 
triotism. Even the New York 7imes, that 
fervid admirer of Mr. Wilson and his league, 
says: 


Once the country was in the war, Senator Harding 
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was a strong advocate of all war measures, a sup- 
porter of President Wilson’s policies and a vigorous 
critic of obstructionists. 


One of the few instances in which Harding 
revealed that vertebral weakness which is the 
one material infirmity in his character, was in 
meeting the prohibition issue—or, shall we say, 
in facing the Anti-Saloon League. Addressing 
the Senate on the Eighteeath Amendment, 
he said: 


I am not a prohibitionist, Mr. President, and 
never have pretended to be. I do not 
think a prohibition amendment will be effective. 
You can not make any law stronger than the public 
sentiment which sees to its enforcement. ; 
The question is insistent and persistent. 
' I want to take it out of the Halls of Congress 
and refer it to the peoplewho must make theultimate 
decision. 


And so he voted “aye,” and the proposed 
amendment was sent to the legislatures of the 
several States, euphoniously referred to by 
Mr. Harding as “the people.” In_ political 
slang, he “passed the buck.” 

Harding has played no important part in 
Congress as a drafter or originator of legisla- 
tion. He entered the Senate in the session 
that began Dec. 6, 1915. In the seven sessions 
that intervened between that date and June 
5, 1920, he introduced 139 bills. None of these 
bills were of national importance, 87 of them 
being private pension bills. 

Harding’s work in the Senate, however, can 
not be estimated by the record of the bills that 
he introduced or the speeches that he delivered. 
He was influential in the councils that formu- 
lated his party’s policy in the Senate. A num- 
ber of Washington correspondents who have 
followed his Congressional career day-by-day 
say that his brief remarks, interjected into the 
debates, often have been found to foreshadow 
the Republican policy. Every one acquainted 
with the workings of Congress, knows that 
much of the real work is done in the committee 
rooms, and Harding, who was a member of 
some eight or nine committees, among them 
the very important Foreign Relations and the 
Commerce Committee, has the reputation of 
an industrious, efficient committeeman. 





